






On motion of Mr. Myers. George T. Downng, 
q., was elected temporary Chairman, tho, 














° reported Hon. Jumés H. Harris, of North Caro- 
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a. & BS <D BE. 


NATIONAL 


COLORED LABOR CONVENTION 


CONVENED AND HELD IN 


Washington, D. C., December 6th, 7th, sh, 


Vth, and tOth, 1869. 
FIRST DAY'S PROCEREDINGS, 

Act wrding to a res lution adopted by a Sate 
Labor Convention of Maryland, held Jnly?9. 
186%, cathny a Na ional Colored Labor (on 
vention, to be holden in Washington, Decemer 
6. i869. a large number of the most prominent 
colored men of the country assembled at Unon 
League Hall at noon on that day. 4 

The Convention was called to order by Igac 
Myers, sq > lresident of the Maryland Sate 
Labor Union, who re id the call. In a few ver- 


tinent aud timely remarks he stated the obect 

of the Convention, advising, the delegate to 

lay aside prejudice and act in harmonynd 
y ; 
ion, 


upon taking the chair, thanked the assembage 
for the honor conferred in a few well-chsen 


words After which Rev... Sella Martir in- 
voked the Divine blessing to rest upon the pro- 
ceedings in an appropriate prayer. 

On motion of lion. John R. Scott, of Florda, 
Hon. Henry 8. Harman, of Florida, was chsen 
temporary Secretary. 

On motion of William U. Saunders, of Ne- 
Vada, a committee on credentials, consising 
af one from each State and Territory rere- 
sented, was appointed, and ordered to retin. 

During the absence of the committee Fon. 
James H. Harris, John M. Langston, and lich- 
ird ‘Trevellick, Esq., addressed the assembhge. 

The Committee on Credeitials reported the 
number of accredited delegates as follevs: 
Massachusetts, 4; Connecticut, |; Rhode Ishnd, 
t:; New York, 10; New Jersey, 2; Pemsyl- 
vania, 8; Delaware, 28 ; Maryland, 22; Disrict 
of Columbia, 57; North Carolina, 14; Geeria, 
3; Alabama, 1: Florida, 8 ; Louisiana, 6 3 “en- 
nessee, 3: Ohio, 8: Michigan, 2: Nevads 1: 
California, 1 ; Texas, 2; Missouri, 1; Virgnia, 


10; West Virginia, 2; South Carolina, 4— 
twenty-three States and the District of Cohm- 


bia, represent d by "OS delegates. 

The report of the committee was reeeved 
and udopted. 

It was moved that the report of the (om- 


mittee on Credentials stand as the roll o the 
Convention. Adopted.- 

On motion of Abram Smith, of Tennegee, a 
cOmmitiee composed of one from each State 
and ‘Territory represented, as Committe on 
Permanent Organization, was appointed.and 
cotired. Luring its absence Aaron M. Powell, 
of the Anti Slavery Standard, addressed the 
assemblage at some leneth. 

The Committee on Permanent Orvanization 
lua, te be President of the Convention, 

Vick Presipxats—Alabama, James YT. Ra 

er; Connecticut, Charles McLynn; California, 


G. Barbadoes; Delaware, Caleb Milburn : 
listrict of Columbia, Colin Crusoe: Florida, 
E S. Francis: Georgia, James M. Simms: 


£ Missouri, J. Milton 
‘arner: North Carolina, William 'T. J: Hayes ; 
hew Jersey, Bishop J. P. Campbetl; Ohio, 
Poindexter: South Carolina, T. J. 
Jackey; Texas, Thomas, Powell; Virgisia. 
Villiam H. Lester: Louisiana, J. M. Menanl D4 
Jarviand, A. Ward ilies Maassachnectas, 
J Sella Martin: New York, William T. Buthr; 
levada, William U. Saunders: Pennsylvania, 
« L. C. Hughes: Tennessee, Abram Smith; 
Vest Virginia, Peter Hodge; Rhode "sland, 
dhn T. Waugh. ' 
Secretaries— William U. Saunders, Nevada; 
LH. Douglass, District of Columbia. 
Assistant Secrggaries—Henry S. Harman, 
florida; G. S. Woodson, Pennsylvania. 
The report of the Committee on Permanent 
(ganization was unanimously adopted; and, 
o motion of William U. Saunders, cf Nevada, 
sommittee of three was appointed to conduct 
’. Harris to the chair. Tue President elect 
iivered a few appropriate remarks, thanking 
te Convention for the honor conferred. After 
uich, on motion, the Convention adjourned 
tl 73 o’clock to meet at Fifteenth Street 
Fesbyterian Church. 
EVENING SESSION, 


Michigan, G. B. Stebbins; 


Ames 


At 73 o'clock the Convention was called to 
der by the President. ‘ 
Che Committee on Credentials presented the 


tmes of additional delevates; which, upon 


} their children a more liberal education, induces 


| his ability to perform the labor required, without 
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of the Convention, and it was read; after which 
the Convention adjourned to 74 P.°M. 

_ Whereas labor has its privileges no less thar 
its duties, ene of which isto organize, and, if 
need be, to furnish reasons for its organization ; 
therefore, ; 
Hesolved, That labor was instituted by Al- 
mighty God, as a means of revealing the rich 
endowments of inanimate creation to be under- 
stood and used by man, and that labor is a duty 
common to, and the natural heritage of, the 
human family; each person having a natural 
right to labor in any field of industry fer which 
he or she is capacitated, the right to be govern- 
ed and restricted only by the laws of political 
economy. ' 

Resolved, That capital is an agent or means 
used by labor for its development and support, 
and lahor is an agent or means used by capital, 
for its development and general enhancement, 
and that, for the well being and productiveness of 
capital and labor the best harmomy and fellow- 
ship of action should at all times prevail, that 
‘‘strikes’’ may be avoided ard the workingman 
convineed that justice is dohe him, and that he 
8 receiving an equivalent for the labor per- 
formed. 

_ Resolved, That there should be a frequent 
interchange of opinions upon all questions 
affecting alike the employer and employed, and 
that co-operation for the purpose of protection 
and the better remuneration of labor. is asure 
and safe method, invading no specific rights, 
but is alike L.. “icial to the whole community, 
and tends to lift the werkiag classes to higher 
achievement and positions in society, presents 
the necessity of, and increases the desire to give 


the practice of economy in the distribution ef 
their earnings. and accelerates the accumulation 
of wealth, with all the happiness that must 
necessarily ensue therefrom. 

Resolved, ‘That the Government of the United 


States, resublican in form, is a Government of 
the people, for the people, and by the pours, 
and that all men are equal in political rights and 


entitled to the largest political and religious 
liberty compatible with the good order of socie- 
ty; as, also, the use and enjoyment of the fruits 
of their labor and talents; and that no laws 
should be made by any legislative body to the 
advantage of one ciass and against the interest 
and advantage of the other, but that all legisla- 
tion should be for the benefit of all the people 
of any particular State, and of the United States, 
to the. end that loyalty to and love for the insti- 
tutions and the Government of the United States 
should be a paramount consideration with all the 
citizens thereof. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to Divine 
Providenve for the inmmense natural resources 
that are within the geographical limits of the 
United States of America, whereby the applica- 
tion of diligent and patient labor is capable of 
prodpeing from our earth all the necessities for 

uman existence and the comfort of man, and, 
from its vast and unbounded supply, has become 
the greatest moral agent known to man, in that 
it affords a refuge for the oppressed of all lands, 
te improve their condition, and, by the influence 
of our institutions, elevate them to their proper 
standard of manhood, its rebounding influence is 
to destroy the tyranny and despotism of the Old 
World. . 

Resolved, That we feel it to be a duty that we 
owe to ourselves, to society, and to our country 
to encourage, by all the means withia our reach, 
industrial habits among our people, the learning 
of trades and professions by our children without 
regard to sex ; to educate and impress them with 
the fact thatal] labor is honorable and a sure road 
to wealth: that habits of economy and temperance 
combined with industry and education are the 
great safeguards of free republican institutions, 
the ‘‘elevators of the condition of man, the 
motive-power to increase trade and commerce, 
and to make the whole people of this land the 
wealthiest and happiest on the face of the globe.”’ 

Resolved, That regarding the labor ofthe coun- 
try as the common property of the people, that no 
portion should be excluded therefrom, because 
of a geographical division of the globe, in which 
they or théir forefathers were born, or ‘on ac- 
count of statutes or eolor, but that every man or 
woman should receive employment according to 


any other test ; that the exclusion of colored men 
and apprentices from the right to labor in any 
department of industry or workshops in any of 
the States and Territories of the United States, 
by what is knownas ‘* Trades Unions,’’ is an 
insult to God and injury to us and disgrace to 
humanity; while we extend a free and welcome 
hand to the free immigration of labor of all na- 
tionalities, we emphatically deem imported con- 
tract Coolie labor to bea pesitive injury to the 
working people of the United States, it is but the 
system of slavery in a new form, and we appeal 
to the Congress of the United States to rigidly 
enforce the act of 1862, prohibiting Coolie im- 
portation, and to enact such other laws as will 
best protect free American labor against this or 
any similar form of slavery. 

Resolved, That we recommend the establish- | 
ment of co-operative workshops, land, building, 
and loan associations among our people as a 
remedy against their exclusion from other work- 
shops on account of color and asa means of fur- 





ption, were added to the roll. 

A resolution was offered and adopted pro- 
Wing for the appointment of committees on 
eucation, finance, business, address, platform, 
hbmesteads, labor, national organ, railroads 
ad travel, and constitution and organization. 
Hon. Sayles J. Bowen and Hon. A. M, Clapp 
adressed the Convention. 


Prof. A. M. Greene, of the District of Co- | 
labia, offered a resolution tendering a vote of | 


thnks to President Grant for his recognition 
vthe claims of colored men. Referred. 


fr. Allen Coffia offered a series of resolu- | 


tus of a general character; which were also 
rerred. 

he Convention then adjourned to 10 0’elock 
AM. ‘Tuesday + December 7. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCKEDINGS. 

‘he Convention assembled, pursuant to ad- 
jonment, at 10 o'clock A.M., and proceedings 
vjned with prayer by Rev. M. bs. Derrick ; 
Bhop J. P. Campbell im the chair. 

(fr. William Perkins, chairman of the Com 
mee on Finance, presented a report recom 
iiding the levying of a tax of two dollars 
Un delegates to defray the expenses of the 
Ciyention: which was amended by striking 
Oltwo dollars and inserting one dollar, and 
adjted é 

t the j ure a telegram was received, 
dad Ja Mississippi. and addressed to 
thPre.,djent of the Convention: 

Seventy thousand Radicals send greeting. 
Web was’read amid applause. 

r. William T. J. Hayes, of North Carolina, 


offed a preamble and resolutions calling on | 


Cyress for the immediate recognition of the 
» ° 

per ariny of Cuba as a belligerent power. | 
bsrred under the rules. 


r. L. H. Douglass, of the District of Co- 
luyia, presented a petition from the Engineer's 
Pieetive Union of Brooklyn, New York. 
Ripred under the rules. 

r. Greene offered a resolution providing for 
thyppointment ef a committee of five, which, 
wi the secretaries, should compose a Com- 
mie on Printing, to secure the authentic 
Puication of the proceedings of the Conven- 
ticjn one or more of the daily journals, and 
thigaid committee be authorized to negotiate 


Witsuch publishers to retain such matter and | 


trafer it into pamphlet form. Rales sus 


> dopted. ; 
wey es offered a resolution calling on 
Corress to establish a national school system 
up the fund. erected by dues to colored sol- 
die. ed. 

"e Susie announced Standing Committees, 
a8 jows : Education, labor, uddress, women’s 
lab business, platform, organization, — 
ingtemperanze, co-operative labor, pub ic 
lau vebised and travel, and bank savings. 

y Simms, of Georgia, submitted a resolu- 
tiOt pproving that portion of the President's 
mei oe which relates to the political condition 
ancjmission of that State. Rules suspended, 
an(dopted. 

( motion, the 
@ -riculture. 

¥ Hayes offered a 
ef, of thé Nation 
of jjored Men thus 
UStog] journal in the 
a of the United States ; 


Chair appointed a Committee 


olution endorsing the 
Executive Committee 
far made to establish a 
interest of the colored 
referred under the 


4 
B isan Myeré)@hoirman of the Commit. | 


| Platform, reported the platform ; which 
. adopted, 
: , PLATFORM, 


isin 


Porn Sry y 


’ ; 
: 062th. 


‘and ordered to be printed : 


nishing employment, as well as a protection 
| against the aggression of capital, and as the easiest 
| andshortest method of enabling every man to 

procurea homestead for his family; and to accom- 
| plish this end we would particularly impress the 
| greatest impoftance of the observance of dili- 
gence in business, and the preiee of rigid 
economy in our social and domestic arrange- 

ments. 
Resolved, Titfjwe regard the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors as th st damaging and damna- 
ble habits practiced by the human family; that 
we denounce the infamous practice planters have 
of drenching their employees with this poisonous 
drug, (with or Without cost, ) intended to stupify 
their brain «and incapacitate them to know the 
| eondition of their accounts, the value of their 

labor, and to rob them of their sense and feel- 

ings of humanity; that we appeal to our people 

to discountenance the use of intoxicating liquors 
because of their effect in shortening life, and be- 
| cause they are the great cause of so much misery 
| and poverty among the working classes of the 
| country. We advise the organization of tempe- 
| rance associations as a necessary instrument for 
‘the speedy and permanent elevation of our peo- 

’ 

ye. 

Resolved, That we regard education as one of 
| the greatest blessings*that the human family en- 
| joys, and that we earnestly appeal to our fellow- 
‘citizens to allow no opportunity, no matter how 





Rapier, and others; after which it adjourned | 
to reassemble at 10 o’clock A. M. on Wednes- 
day, December 8. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Convention met at 10 o’elock A. M.; prayer | 
by Bishop Campbell ; J- H. Harris in the chair. | 
The Finance Committee announced amount | 
collected from delegates under the contribution 
resolution, $143 ; expenses, $271 ; deficit, $125. 
G. S. Woodson, of Pennsylvania, introduced 
a resolution requestin« the Governors of States | 
having Republican Legislatures to call their 
Legislatures together and urge the ratification 
of the fifteenth amendment. Rules suspended, 
and passed. - 

L. H. Douglass offered a resolution relative 
to the appointment of a committee of five to 
draft a plan for the organization of unions 
among colored men to secure the recognition 
of colored mechanics and laboring men in the 
workshops of the country. “Rules suspended, 
and adopted. 

J. J. Wright, of South Carolina, from the 
Committee on Railroad Travel, made a report 
recommending that a bureau be created to 
consider the matter relative to colored persons 
being compelled to purchase first-elass tickets, 
and then being placed in second-class or smok- 
ing cars; the bureau to have power to devise 
ways and means to create a fund sufficient to 
prosecute a case to test, the virtue of the civil 
rights bill. Referred. 

r. Myers, of Maryland, offered the follow- 
ing, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of this Convention be a delegation to wait 
on the President of the United States and tender | 
e congratulations of this Convention on behalf 
of the colored laborers and mechanics of the 
United. States. 
The Committee on Printing reported that 
arrangements.had been made to secure an ac- 
curate report of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention in pamphlet form. 
William J. Wilson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, of the Committee on Savings Banks, sub- 
mitted the following report: [The report will 
be found on page 3.]} 
John M. Langston, from the Committee on 
Address,. submitted the following, which, after 
some discussion, was read, adopted, andordered 
to be printed : 


ADDRESS. 


T’'he Relations of the Colored People to American 
Industry. 


The laboring class of any commurfity, educa- 
ted and united, constitute its strength. And in 
so far forth as the leading men thereof re@lize 
and appreciate this consideration, they will be 
able to raise the masses of those identified with 
them in condition to rank and influence socially 
and legally. 
Among the colored men of this country there 
is no small amount of industrial capacity, native 
and acquired. All over the South and among 
the colored people of the North, workmen in 
gold, silver, brass, iron, wood, brick, mortar 
and the arts, are feund doing skillfully and at 
usual wages the mos; difficult tasks in their seve- 
ral departments of labor. Nor are these work- 
men generally engaged by white men who, su- 
rintending their work, can claim upon any 
Just ground that the genius and art displayed be- 
long to the employers. As illustrating this 
statement, it may be appropriately mentioned 
that perhaps the most accomplished gunsmith 
among the Americans is a black man, aa ex- 
slave of North Carolina, who not long since 
received special notice from the Prince of Wales, 
to whom he presented a pistol of his own e, 
and received in return, as a token of consfdera- 
tion from the heir apparent of the English 
throne, a magnificent medal of rare value. It is 
perhaps true, too, thatthe most finished cabinet- 
maker and blacksmith of our country is of the 
same class. And it is said to be the fact that 
the most valuable invention given us by the 
South, the cot 12. tee of which 
formerly resided in Mississippi, ) was the creature 
of a slave’s genius. ' 
Here, too, it may be mentioned, with-no in- 
considerable pride, that. one of the finest land- 
scape painters of our country, and one of the 
finest sculptoresses is of African descent; the 
former distinguished especially as giving life 
and utterance from canvas to several of Mikon's 
matchless tical creations in the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ and the other as making the spirit of the 
noble Andrew of Massachusetts to breathe and 
oqo thro the life-like lips and featutes of 
plaster. Individual instances of colored 
engaged in commerce as wholesale one jotail 
dealers in many of the larger cities of the North 
and South might be mentioned; New Orleans, 
Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, Raleigh, Rich- 
mond, Nashville, Austin, Helena, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Leavenworth, Chicago, Detroit, Indi- 
anapolis, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia 
several of the largest cities of New England, an 
the capital of the United States furnish illugtra- 
tions in proof of this statement. 
But it may be claimed that these are isolated 
and excep cases. Let us, therefore, con- 
sider this matter from a broader standpoint. 
Let us take the case of the freedmen in one of 
the States as presenting a fair average of their 
condition in this regard we name North 
Carolina. We offer the of the general 
inspector of the schools for freedmen, under the 
Buregu of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands, as especially significant in their bearing 
on this point. In one of his rts for 1868, in 
speaking of the freed people of North Carolina, 
he a: : ; 
‘More than one-third of the entire colored 
population of North Carolina are mechanics. 
They are nearly six to one as compared with 
white mechanics. The census gives less than 
20,000 of the latter, while there are more than 
60,000 of the former. All the mechanical occu- 
pations are represented by them ; blacksmiths, 
gunsmiths, wheelwrights, millwrights, ma- 
chinists, carpenters, cabinetmakers, plasterers, 
ainters, shipbuilders, stonemasons and brick- 
ayers are found among them in large numbers. 
There are also among them many pilots and 
engineers. Nor are they behind any class of 
workmen in the skill, taste and ability which are 
poner exhibited in their several trades. Of 
the pilots and engineers running steamboats on 
the different rivers of this State, many of the 
very best are colored men. Itis said that the 
two most trustworthy pilots in North Carolina 
are freedmen ; one of whom is running a steam- 
boat on Cape Fear river, and the other across 





| limited or remote, to pass unimproved ; that the 


| thanks of the colored people of this country are | 


| due the Congress of the United States for the es- 


.. | tablishment and maintenance of the Freedmen’s 4 


Bureau, and to Major General O. O. Howard, 
Commissioner, Rev. J. W. Alvord, and John M. 
Langston, Esq., General Inspectors, for their 
co-operative labors in the establishment and 
good government of hundreds of schools in the 
| Southern States, whereby thousands of men, 


| women, and children have been, and are now, 
| being taught the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion. \ The thanks of the whole people are due 
| ; 3 og . 
| to thes’ philanthropists and friends to the be 
| nevolent institutions of this and Other countries 
| for the means and efforts in money and teachers 
| furnished, whereby our race is being elevated to 
\the proper standard of intelligent American 
| citizens, and we appeal to the friends of progress 
| and to the citizens of the several States to con- 
| tinue their efforts to the various Legislatures 
| until every State can boast of having’a free- 
| school system that knows no distinction in dis- 
semination of knowledge to its inhabitants on 
account of menos color, sex, creed, or previous 
condition ; an 
|* Resolved, That we recommend a faithful obe- 
| dience to the laws of the United Qtates, and of 
| the several States in which we may reside; that 
| the Congress and the courts of the United tates 
| have ample power to protect its citizens. Ail 
_greviances, whether personal or phblic, should 
| be carried to the proper tribunal, and from the 
lowest to the highest, until justice is granted ; 
| that armed resistance against the laws is treason 
against the United States, and ought to be sum- 





Albermarle sound, and on the Chowan and 
Blackwater rivers. Theformer is paid $15 per 
| month more than any other pilot on the river, 
because of his superior ability. The engineer 
| on the boat run by this pilot, is also 8 awe 
and is said to be one of the best in the State. 

“‘The colored mechanics, when empleyed, 
command the usual wages paid others of like 
calling, and are now constantly taking work 
upon their own responsibility, and doing it to 
the satisfaction of their employers. One of the 
most interesting sights which it was my good 
fortune to witness while in the State, was the 
| building of a steamboat on Cape Fear river by a 
colored shipbuilder, with his gang of colored 
workmen.”’ 

What is thus said of the freed people of North 
Carolina is in greater or less degree true of the 
same class im the various States of the South ; 
for in the general degradation of labor, produced 
and fostered by slavery as it formerly existed, 
the slave was made to do all kind of work, 
mechanical as well as agricultural, and so be- 
came the artisan as well ag field-hand of that 


region. 
The consideration that the freedman is the 
field-hand, the agricultura! laborer of the South, 
is one of no small significance, since the two 
great staples which distinguish Southern indus- 
wy connet be grown successfully without his 
labor. This is cbundentiy, proved, by the fact 
that attempts which have made sincegthe 
war by Northern capitalists to grow cotton and 
upon plans sug- 
experience, and con- 

ry to the method of culture cay seed J the 








| marily punished. We further appeal to the col- 
| ored workingmen to form organizations through- 
| out every State and Territory? that they may be 
able in pon districts far removed from courts of 
| justice to communicate with the Bureau of Labor 
|'to be established by the. National Labor Union, 
and that justice may be meted out to them as 
ough they lived in the large citjes, where jus- 
tice is moge liberally distribuged ; that epee 
and love ferthe Government may be fostered an 
cncouragedy and prosperity and peace may per- 
the land. 
Isaac Myens, 
Henny Lex 
Harry 8. Hirwox, 
Rev. Jos, ‘P. Evans, 


BVENING SESSION. 


teinomie’ 









bled, | 


colored laborers of ~ Sonth, have proved abor- 


| tive and di well nigh hme 
‘as too many men, shipwrecked in means by their 
| efforts at foftune-making n growing these 


stables are to . a 

It is not to from this statement 
that the of the ex-slave is 
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sugar-cane; the seasons and their usual and 
abnormal effects upon crops; the agricultural 


' implements and their ap gh regulation for use, 
‘as to make him, above all 


others for the time 
being, the successful cultivator of these pro- 
ducts. 

It will not be denied by any intelligent per- 
son that the rough, unlettered farmer of Ohio 
and Illinois, who has had fifty years experience 
in the cultivation of corn and wheat in those 
States, can furnish better and more valuable 


information with regard to the soil, its produc- 
| tiveness, and the advantageous tillage of these 


Western staples, than Greeley or Emerson, | 
although tle former writes on topics of political | 
economy, while the latter announces and ex- 
pounds theories of philosophy and morals. 

‘¢ With a voting power under our present and 
just system of reconstruction of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand ele¢tors, and an actual labor- 
ing force of three millions, out of four millions | 
anda quarter of hardy sons and daughters of | 
toll, native to the soil, inured to the climate, 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the 
people generally, and knowing by an experience 
more valuable, perhaps; than the learning of the | 
books, the methods of agriculture, the different | 
systems of mechanical labor, and the common 
and less complicated affairs of commerce, we 
are an element in the industry of the country of 
importance, value and power. 

‘¢ But for our own good and the welfare of our 
country,in all things pertatning to her material 
and moral well-beinde=we seek a better and 


fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more | 
largely effective through the enlightening and | 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! ‘The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measuve, the test, and justification 
of our claim to in)partial treatment and fair 
dealing. 
‘‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day's labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed — us; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
gonna, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can’ 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the contract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quiekened by the influences of | 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers. 
** Recognizing ourselves as native Americans, 
and knowing ourselves as members of the great 
American body politic, while we ask the recogni- 
tion and protection due any and all of like po- 
litical condition, as in the past, so in-all time to 
eome, with unfettered limb and manly endeavor. 
we shall labor with our white fellow-countrymen, 
native and naturalized, in mine, on farm, in 
workshop, in foundry, in fattory, everywhere, 
to develop the material and industrial powers 


{ 


aid in the accomplishment of its mission of 
liberty and law, honor and justice, Christianity 
and civilization.’ 

And while this is our purpose, and feeling, as 
all other intelligent and honest citizens must, 
the value of national honesty and honor, and the 
responsibility of each citizen and every class of 
citizens for its sacred maintenance; while we 
demand that all contracts made in the interest 
of the Government be liberally and fully met, 
according to their terms, we promise, to this end, 
more than a tithe, if need be, of the fruits of our 
industry, as our influence and votes, that our 
national obligations receive no detriment. As | 
we tolerate no political party which favors repu- 
diation, so will we co-operate in no movement, 
industrial or other, which proposes of counte- 
nances it. In all laboring men’s movements, as 
in political organizations, we hold as binding and 
inviolable the sentiment that the national honor 
and the national faith should be maintained in 
all its fullness, being as sacred as the sovereignty 
which we have pledged as its sure guaranty. 
Notwithstanding all these things, said with re- 
gard to our purposes of loyalty, the elements of our 
sapagti as far as labor of an agricultural, mech- 
anical, commercial, artistic, and other character 
is concerned; and notwithstanding, in an import- 
ant sense, the freedmen are the laborers and 
mechanics of the South, as mattérs stand, neces- 
sarily so, supplying the bone and muscle of the 
industry of that section, we are not insensible 
of our weakness in our disorganized condition, 
and our utter inability to compel a full and just 
recognition of our claims for larger and more 
certain compensation for services rendered, and 
a larger opportunity to follow those diversified 
pursuits of industry which in New England and 
our Northern States generally have done so much 
to enlighten, elevate, and bless the people. 

This brings us to a question of vital moment: 
Is it practicable to so organize our industrial 
forces and direct our labor as to compel the 
wealthy classes, the land-holders and Py anters, 
to recognize and admit our power and respect 
our claims accordingly ? : 

The importance and difficulty of answering 
this question every intelligent person friendly to 
the laboring masses of the world must appre- 
ciate. 11: our case, however, it ix indeed <— 
difficult aiid vexing, by two considerations, whi 
make it p: per for us to ask and expect legisla- 
tive actio:: by Congress in our behalf. In the 
first place, .ur people are not only poor, but they 
are the objects in their comparatively new con- 
dition of freedom of a hatred which shows itself 
in demonstrations of outrage and bloodshed in 
many parts of the South to such an extent as to 
require, if our interests, industrial and other, 
are to be protected, immediate and positive ac- 
tion on the part of State and federal officials. 
In the second place, by reason of our too long 
oppressive and degrading life as slaves we are, as 
far as our masses are concerned, ignorant of the 
many benefits resulting from co-operative labor. 

This latter difficulty will only be overcome as 
through education we more thoroughly compre- 
hend the value of combined effort on the part 
of the laborer to secure consideration and wealth. 
Of the good purpose of the Government to pro- 
tect us, and, as far as need be, put within our 
reach the opportunity and means of education, 
our treatment since our emancipation affords 
reasonable assurance. 

We have attempted the solution of this ques- 
tion, in the organization of our National Bureau’ 
of Industry, with none ether than anxious and 
earnest solicitude for the welfare of our working 
millions and their posterity. f 

We would unite all these masses upon a prin- 
ciple of common interest, whose accomplish- 
ment is practicable, and by which their highest 
earthly good may be compassed. 

We would, therefore, have the laborer under- 
stand that acres, however vast, in plantations, 
however immense—auncultivated, are profitless, 
like principles promulgated through party plat- 
forms unaccepted by Pa oe endorsement at the 
polls ; and besides, that these uncultivated acres 
cannot be made fitable without labor, any 
more than political principles can be made in- 
fluential and effective through 
without the val of the 
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still the mutual and dependent relgtions of labor 
and wealth we would, neither ignore nor rudely 
disturb. The laborer needs me must have the 
compensation which service brings. Without it 
he cannot secure ei the necessaries'of life or 


, the means of support and educate his children, 


nor upon the other hand, is the wealth of the 
employer of such intrinsic worth as to be valua- 
ble above and beyond its use, in making effective 
the muscle and energy of labor. 

‘* The Irishman would starve if not employed 
by the railroad company,”’ said a brainless and 
heartless agent thereof. ‘But,’ replied the 
sagacious and philosophical son of the (ireen 
Isle, when thus addsessed, ‘‘there would have 


| been no railroad had God not made the Irishman 
| to dig and shovel.’’ 


to d Whether the Irishman be 
indispensable to railroad building, the principle | 
here indicated is correct. It is diggihg and | 
shoveling which make capital valuable; and the 
wealthy of this and other lands, once poor bat 
now affluent, can testify that this saying is not 
altogether figurative. 

Such are the interests of eapital and labor, s0 
mutual and intertwined in the great aims to be 
reached, the enterprises to be “arried forward 
for the highest of mankind, that to disturb 


them by inconsiderate and ill-advised action, on 


the part of the eople or Goverament, is to vio- 
late a comman tten in the necessities of the 
race, and which may be fitly interpreted in the 
— — Hee ta tion with = to wedlock, 
“ee. ) t no man put 
asander,” "Thus m | interest we would 
have this bride and groom go forward multiply- 
ing their blessings in the earth, their happy rela- 
tions in no wise disturbed by contentions or acts 
which show the one a@ tyrannical lord, or the 
other a menial cringing slave. 
_ In our organization we make no discrimina- 
tion as to nationality, sex, or color. Any labor 
movement based upon such discrimination and 
embracing a small part of the great working 
masses of the country, while repelling others 
because of its partial ; and sectional Ainiae, 
will prove to of very little-value. Indeed, 
stich a movement, narrow and divisional, will be 
suicidal, for it arrays against the classes repre- 
sented by it all other laboring classes which 
ought to be rather allied in the closest union, 
and avoid these dissensions and divisions which 
. a past have given wealth the advantage over 
abor. 
We would have ‘‘the poor white man’’ of the 
South born to a heritage of poverty and degra- 
dation like his black eompeer in social life, feel 
that labor in our organization seeks the elexa- 
tion of all its sons and daughters; pledges its 
united strength not to advance the interests of a 
special class; but in its spirit of reasonableness 
and generous catholicity would promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of all who ‘‘ earn their bread 
in the sweat of their brow.” 
With us, too, numbers count, and we know 
the maxim, ‘‘in union there is strength,’’ has 
its significance in the affairs of labor no less 
than in politics. Hence our industrial move- 
ment, emancipating itself from every national 
and partial sentiment, broadens and deepens 
its foundations so as to rear thereon a super- 
structure Capacious enough to accommodate at 
the altar of common interest the Irish, the negro 
and the German laborer; to which, so far from 
being excluded, the “‘poor white’’ native of the 
South, — out of moral and pecuniary 
death into hfe ‘‘real and earnest,’’ the white 
mechanic and laborer of the North, so long ill 
taught and advised that his true interest is gain- 
ed by hatred and abuse of the laborer of African. 
descent, as well as the Chinaman, whom design- 
ing persons, partially enslaving, would make in 
the plantation service of the South the rival and 
competitor of the former slave class of the coun- 
try, heving with us one and the same interest, 
are all invited, ee urged, to join us in our 
movement, and thus aid in the protection arf 
conservation of their and our interests. i 
In the cultivation of such spirit of spaneneit 
on our part, and the animous conduct whic 
it prompts, we — y argument and = 
addressed to the white mechanics, laborers and 
trades unions of our country, to our legislators 
and couritrymen at large, to overcome the 
prejudices now existing against us so far as to 
secure a fair opportunity for the display and 
remureration of our industrial capabilities. 
We launch our organization, then, in the full- 
est confidence, knowing that, if wisely and 
judiciously managed, it must bring to all con- 
cerned, strength and advantage, and especially 
to the colored American as its earliest fruits 
that power which comes from competence and 
wealth, education and the ballot, made strong 
through a union whose fundamental principles 
are just, impartial and catholic. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 74 o'clock Rev. J. Sella Martin called the 
Convention to order, 
A resolution endorsing the National Freed- 
man’s Savings Bank as a place of deposit was 
adopted. : 

on. William D. Kelly, of Pennsylvania; 
W. J. White, of Georgia ; and Mrs. M. A. 3. 
Carey, of Michigan, addressed the Convention ; 
after which it adjourned. 


FOURTH DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Convention met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, James H. Harris in the chair. Bishop 
Loguen, of New York, opened the proceedings 
with prayer. 
George Myers, of Maryland, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws pre- | 
sented a report, which was taken upand adopted 
by‘sections. 
This committee also reported officers for the 
Labor Union, which was referred to a 
committee composed of one from each State 
and Territory on , 
On motion of George T. Downing, of Rhode 
Island, the time of the next annual session was 
fixed for the second Monday in December, the 
place to be fixed by the Bureau of Labor:> ~ 
At this juncture General O. O. Howard’ap- 
Eorees epceti ae gees ca 
; e 
purposes of the iunentitnteds ask forth the 
necessity of earneat co-operation, especially 
with reference to agricultural pursuits in the 







South. He said that capital and labor should 
go hand-in hand, and wealth, health, and hap- 
piness would be the result. . 
William H, Lester, inia, offered a 
preamble and resolu Con; 
to apply the test oath to re elect of the 
Logrinvurds of to award vacant 
seats made by this test to 
those polling the next sumber of votes 
and not’ ; and 


4 
r. Rapier, of Alabama, submitted a 
from the Committee 
recommended the 
bureau for the 
to the colored ie of 
William P. ell, i 
resolutions setting forth the condition o! ihe 
colored people of hig Stafe, with ial refer- 
ence to the laboring classes. He contended 
that what they needed most was “the power 
behind the throne”—i. e., the elective fran- 
chise. Rules , and 


Aaron M. Powell, of the Anti Stand- 
ard addressed“the Convention _in uent 
vice, 


words of entouragement and sound 
which was acknowledge by marked approba- 
tion. ee 


inted to nominate officers for the Labor 
nion, announced that the committee was 
ready to report through Mr. Saunders, of Ne- 
vada. 
The following was submitted and 
unanimously adopted : 
President—Isaac Myers, : 
oan President—George T. Downing, Rhode 
Treasurer — Colin Crasoe, District ef Co- 
Recording Secretaty—William U. Saunders, 
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Bishop Campbell, from the committee ap 
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vada, Robert H. Small: Ohio, J. A. Watren : 
Pennsylvania, Robert Adger; Rhode Island, 
John T. Waugh ; South Carolina, J. H. Ramey: 
Tennessee, Albert Somerville; Texas, William 
T. Clarke ; Virginia, William H. Lester; West 
Virginia, J. W. Jones; Wisconsin, William P. 
Brooks. 


Mr. J. A. Ware, of Ohio, introduced a reso- 
lution recommending economy in the use of 
spirituous liquors and tobacco. Rules sus- 
pended, and adopted. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Messrs. J. H. Rainey, of South Carolina, 
Bishop Campbell, ef New Jersey, Lowry, of 
Tennessee, G. P. Rourk, North Carolina, 
Bishop J. W. Loguen, of New York, and John 
Watson, of Ohio, addressed the Convention; 
after which it adjourned to meet at 10 o'clock 
A. M., Friday, December 10th. 


FIFTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Convention met pursuant to adjournment at 
10 A. M., J. H. Harris in the chair. 

Kev. J. Sella Martin offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That, as a Labor Convention, it is 
our bounden duty and high privilege to express 
the satisfaction we experience in the statesman- 
like sentiments of President Grant, as ex 
in his message, with regard to reconstruction in 
Coomme. Labor to be pesfl needs protec- 
on, opportu, and fat} ws. , This apcceas 
can be achieved only through laws made by 
those who understand the wants and disabilities 
of the people for whom they legislate. 
Resolved, That the Convention tender to 
President Grant its high appreciation of his 
fairness of mind, firmness of purpose, and fear 
lessness of utterance in seeking to secure to us, 
by Pe ape soe legislation, those legal safe- 
guards of our right to labor and to the fruits of 
our industry, without which the name of freedom 
is a mockery. 


Mr. F. G. Barbadoes, of Cal., offered the 
following : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, the law making eight hoursa l day’s 
work in all labor performed tor the Government 
is wise, just, humane and economical in charac- 
in and should be interpreted fairly and equit- 


i 
| 


ably. 

Bencteed, That this Convention is unalterably 
opposed to any repeal or modification of the 
said law, but that, on the contrary, they hope 
the Execgtive will compel Government contrae- 
tors, as well as its own officers, to carry out its 
provisions fully. 


After discussion the resolution was adopted : 
Mr. J. H. Harris, of N. C., offered the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: * | 


Resolved, That the executive officers and 
bureau of labor a by the Convention 
the National Labor Union, now being fo , 
are hereby authorized to appoint one or m 
suitable persons to represent this organizati 
in the International Labor Con , called 
meet in Paris next September, boing the 
annual seunion of the representatives of the i 
dustry of the civilized world. : 
“ Rules suspended, and peer 

Hon. Mr. Hamilton, of Florida, 
following resolution : 


Resolved by the Nationat Colored Labor Con 
vention, Thas <a legitimate measure 
be taken by the laboring masses of the country, 
in conjunetion with this,convention, to over- 
throw that cruel barrier to our pro; as grace 
—the monstrous land monopoly of the South. | 
Rules nee and adopted. 
Prof. G. B. Vashon, of D. C., read a orf 
report on education, concluding with the fo 
lowing resolutions : 


Resolved, That under the providence of an 
Aer, a ie God, the members of this 
Convention will always hold in grateful remem- 
branee the several educational associations and 
perl handiees < a throughout the 
orth and West. that la! i hebal f the 
freedmen, together with that a le aan of 
teachers, who, at the cost of many sacrifices and 
perils, bore to that suffering class the blessings 
of mental and moral culture. 
Resolved, That the system of schools origi: 
nated by all the agencies referred to in this re: 
port, is, to the members of this Conventien, the 
subject of grateful regard as leading them to 
trust that it will continue to be prospered in the 


offered the 


which will witness the entire South dotted over 
with normal schools complete in all needful edu- 
cational facilities, from whith normal schools, 
as central, will radiate other schools of inferior 

rade, to light up every nook and corner of the 
fand with the beams of useful knowledge. 


The report was accepted and the resolutions 


adopted. 
Aaron M. Powell, of New York, offered a 
resolution requesting Con te authorize the 


rp - the Presi - of a land com- 
missioner for the pu of purchasin e 
land for omesteudi, tke ieile thereof 1S hela 
until by instalment, without interest, it shall 
have been paid for, when the money so employ- 
ed, not to exceed $2,000,000, shall be refunded 
to the National Treasury. Passed. 

J. Sella Martin, of Massachusetts, offered 
the following : 


Whereas the Ameriean Missionary Associa- 
tion is the principah national society working in 
an educational Sanat ion among the colored 
laborers of the South, expending at the _ present 
time more than $350,000, and employing more 
than 500 teachers and missionaries among 
people; therefore 

esolved, That this Convention tender its 
hearty thanks to, and express its full confidence 
in, this association and other kindred societies, 
and calls upon the colored working le of 


“| the country to support these benevolent labors 


by sending their children to school and by con- 
tributing to their funds. se 

Rules suspended, and adopted. 

Mr. Martin offered the following : 

Resolved, That this Convention regards with 
great solicitude the efforts which are still being 
made to transfer the public domain to the hands 
of private speculators through a continuance of 
the unfortunate policy of donating the public 
lands to railroad and other corporations. We 
earnestly call upon Congress to pee the sacred 
rights and interests of the people in the public 
lands from further encroachments in this diree- 


lowing : 

Resolved That this Convention endorse the 
Tennessee Manual Labor University Industrial 
School, devoted t& the elevation and improve- 






















ment of youth in industry, art, and mental im- 
provement. 

Rule suspended and adopted, 

Mr. Mackey, of South Carolina, nted a 
memorial to be sent to ( cietinate 
condition of the Clore latorng of th 
South, asking that measures be taken te 
lessen the | hcrpepimenie ag oer 

ving ( 





ittee of Colored Men, expres MF 
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Resolved, That this Convention recommend to 
the Executive Committee to elect a delegate to 
represent the interest of the labor movement in 
said Labor Congress. 


Adopted. 


J. R. W. Leonard, of New York, read a 
communication from twenty-five colored print- 
ers of New York, congratulating the craft on 
Mr, Lewis H. Douglass, a member of the eraft, 
having secured all his rights in the District of 
Columbia, in holding a position in the Govern- 
ment printing office. 

Mr. J. Woodland, of New Jersey, introduced 
the following : 

Resolved, That this’Convention recommend to 
our people to abstain from the use of tobacco, 
whisky and dealing in lottery policies, and the 
money bé spent in purchasing homesteads. 
Passed. 

Mr. Samuel Lowery, of Tennessee, offered 
the following : : 


Resolved, That this is a Convention of the in 
dustrial citizens, composed largely of colored 
people, in a national council ; and whereas this 
on ds forme for the edecation and 
elevation of the masses of our countrymen in 
the Southern States, 
Resolved, That delegates now retarning will 
call State Conventions and organize industrial 
and literary associations in counties, as far as 
possible, and act in harmony with the Bureau 
through the State organizatian of labor organized 
by the Convention, and fully ratify the objects 
and acts of this body, and place their State in 
full harmony with the Bureau in its purposes. 
Passed. 
'L. H. Douglass, of the District of Columbia, 
introduced a resolution referring all unfinished 
business before the Conventior to the bureau ; 
whieh was debated, and finally withdrawn by 
consent, Mr. Douglass giving notice that at the 
hour of 4 P. M. he would move that the Con- 
vention adjourn sine die. 
The Finance Committee reported that there 
had been collected for the use of the Convention 
$289.84; expended for use of hall, &e., $155.90; 
on hand, $133.74; and pledges unpsid, $105., 
The report was accompanied with a resolution | 
making an assessment of $5 on each county in © 
every State and ‘Territory represented in the 
Convention. ‘the report was accepted, and the 
resolution laid over, , * 
A vote of thanks was tendered to the reporters 
of the Republican, Star, and Chronlaie ie Shsir re 
full reports, daily, of the proceedings of the 
Convention. y 
offered: the 


J. Milton Turner, of Missouri, 


follewing : 

Resolved, That this‘Conggntion distinctly dis- 
avow all responsibily fo: sentiments ex- 
pressed here to-day by Senator J. W. Di Bland, 


apologizing for the negro- hati reconstructed 
rebels of Virginia in the Or a test-oath for 
oftice-holders in the State of Virginia. . 
Adopted. 

It was ordered that three thousand copies of 
the proceedings be printed in pamphlet form 
for the use of the Convention. 

The unfinished business was then referred to 


the labor bureau about to be established in 


this city; and at 5 o’clock P. M..the Conven- 
tion se: eon sine die, 





PUBLIC MEETING, 


After the adjournment of the Convention, at 
7 o'clock a meeting was called and o by 
Rev. Sella Mattin, when Mr. Garces T. Rowe, 
ing read a series of resolutions adopted in Phila- 
delphia, endorsing Wendell Phillips and Charles 
Sumner, and expressing contempt fer the Ameri- 


can Colontsesion D Le ciigtinadtinchlinns 

~ John T. Wau eae Island, addressed 
the meeting, and gave a history of his early life 
in this District, and of his later experience in 
Rhode Island and other Northern States, du- 
ring which he paid a glowing tribute to Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Sumner, for their steadfast 
endeavors in behalf of the colored race. 

Rev. Sella Martin next addressed the meet- 
on the topics that claimed the attention and 
action of the National Labor Union, hoping 
that all done by that body may 8 rey saceess- 
ful and redound to the good of the laboring 
masses throughout the country. 

Major M. R. Delaney was introguced, and 
addressed the meeting on the subject of the 
colored race as.an element of i and po- 
litical economy, claiming that 


though without education, had been taught 
within the last few'years that labor was 
souree of wealth, citing that witb 


untold mines of gold, would have béen poor 


California to-day, were it not that labor worked 

and developed the mines, Pye gestae 
The colored peopis were al, econ 

and industrious. He statéd that the products 


of New York in the way of milk, cheess, and 
butter were of more value than all the ‘¢otton 
uced in the South. Tobagco was. erent 
production in a money sense; the tax in. 
we last year on that article being $3,000, 

, cotton, rice, and sugar, the 
staples, were the product of negro labor. Be- 
fore the war the South produced 4,500,000 
bales of cotton a year, but now about 2,500,000 
bales is the prodyct; but the enhanced value 
and demand of that staple at home and abroad 
makes the crop more profitable to the planter 
than before the war. 

In Great Britain there were 10,000,000 per- 
sons (being three-fifths of the population) en- 
in cotton factories, the uct of negro 
labor. It was the negro, he said, that controlied 
the wealth of the South, and ruled Wall street. 
to-day, and the gold market ofthe country. All 
the coffee in the universe, ex Mocca and 
Java, is raised by ne and the speaker in- 
quired whether this fact was not an acknow!- 
edgement of the important position for the ne- 
oto occupy. In conclusion he advised his 
fous to be united, and be true to themselves 
and their race, and be respectful to good men. 
ae ae eee 
marks, sayin @ co eople o 
Y too their lubor in 


tion; and we epetieny and earnestly protest | South are too poorly paid for 
against any renewal of the lapsed land grants in | consideration of the vast wealth that capital 
the Southern States, or any other appropriation | receives at their hands. Atthe end of the year 
of these lands except for the occupation of them | the laborer is as poor as at beginning, so 
in limited quantities by actual settlers. oorly is he paid. The colored people in the 
Resolved, That we earnestly invite Congress to th are indusuilebacend not the lazy vags- 
consider whether some measures cannot be adop- | bonds as represen rebels, and they sheuld 
ted to facilitate the settlement of Southern col-| be better The speaker then ‘gave « 
Ore note that. a thee iniepen dent and | detailed, account of Ku-Klus ‘in 
ands, believing &@ more indepen ‘ : ad " 
therefore a more intelligent citizenship would be See Canslinns ee. pesos t pron : 
the outgrowth of the nation’s liberality. chat thie colored le wees" tau ak te 
Rule sus ed and adopted. ‘ Ku-Klux, and he the Renate 
Abram Smith, of Tennessee, offered the fol- 


a militia regiment that would soon. drive them 
to the wall. oe Aes % 

Sein aun Nepeltioca toe get 
and the poor 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 13, 1870. 

Tur following letter from the Corresponding 
Editor explains why we have not a leader from 
him for this number of our journal : 





‘*My Dear Mr. Martin: I accept the position 
which you have assigned me on the New Era. I 
am on the wing, and will not, therefore, be able 
to furnish an article this week, but I will be able 
to commence my editorial labors in the next 
issue of the journal. 


‘‘ Yours, &c., Frep’k Douc.ass."’ 





OUR JOURNAL. 

The New Era will meet you to-day for 
the first time. Among the crowd of able 
weekly Journals, published in the interest 
of the negro race, any fair minded man 
will single out for honorable and admiring 
mention, the Anti-Slavery Standard and the 
Independent. Their instincts are always true 
and they are always full of fresh and ten- 
der sympathies. They have the power to 
grapple with hard questions and the cour- 
age to use their power. The Independent 
already commands a wide field of useful- 
ness with prospects of a wider future, and 
yet the New Era ventures to make its ap- 
pearance, among this great crowd of candi- 
dates for public favor, and to ask for a 
place by the side of the most favored and 
liberal of them because it feels that there is 
a vacant place to fill. There must, in the 
nature of things, be a variety of sentiment, 
peculiarities of feeling, and sometimes a dif- 
ference of conviction among races as among 
individuals. The New Era is designed to 
represent these divergencies fez the race to 
which its Editors belong. We claim 
separate interests from those of our white 
We ask for no favors save 
such as we may earn; and yet there are in- 
terests so peculiarly affecting us and op- 
portunities of which we alone know how to 
take the advantage, in connection with the 
effort to organize the millions of our race 
in the South into permanent communities 
of self-supportid, self-reliant and self-re- 
specting citizens, that we enter with the full- 
est confidetice upon that pathway of use- 
fulness, which our own individual experi- 
ence has taught us, is yet unexplored. In 
our civilization, home is the focus to which 
are gathered the elements of manhood and 
the centre whence radiate the virtues of 
patriotism. 

It is therefore needful that the first step 
taken by any individual amongst us in the 
pathway of progress, should be taken, if 
possible, upon hisown soil. Realizing this 
to an extent that it seems not to be realized 
outside, weshal] devote whatever powers and 
resources We have at our command, to secure 
the exclusive application of the Homestead 
act to the public lands, and to resist the 
renewal of lapsed land grants, to oppose 
the erection of corporations into land- mo- 
nopolies. Believing with Carlyle that ge- 
nius consists,in an immense capacity for tak- 
ing trouble, and knowing that the average 
powers of acquisition like the average intel- 
ligence of the country, is more likely to 
serve the general welfare, than the wealth 
of a few rich men, who may change the 
rod of industry into the serpent of specu- 
lation, we shall urge the colored laborer to 
organize his labor—to do it wisely, univer- 
sally and constantly. We shall seek to 
illustrate the wisdom of the maxim, that 
labor and capital is one when the laborer is 
not coerced, and when capital is respected, 
and that therefore all profits should be mu- 
tually shared. Having adomain, ample 
enough for the races of the world in any 
such numbers as they are likely to come to 
us, we shall urge our people to extend a 
hearty welcome to such as shall come un- 
der the sanctions of a free emigration, and 
not under the contracts of speculators, be- 
cause we believe in the vitality of our in- 
stitutions, and the masterful elements of 
Christianity. Conscious that the Republi- 
can party comprises a majority of men, 


ho 


fellow-citizens. 


whose living interest in vital questions will 
be able to grasp and utilize whatever is 
true to the highest teachings of political 
ecohomy, approving of its great measures 
in the past, believing in the fidelity of its 
great leaders to-day, revering the memory 
of its illustrious dead, and grateful for its 
assistance in the darkest hours of our race 
on the continent, the New Era will give 
it a hearty support. We have only to say 
in closing the statement, as to the four 
great departments of work undertaken by 
this journal, that the last we will mention 
wil) be the first in our thought, the highest 
in our estimation, and the object of our con- 
stant efforts. The pressing need of the 
hour is education. Seven generations of 
enforced ignorance, and long years of sys- 
tematic robbery, together with the moral 
degradation to which we have been subject- 
ed, make it necessary for the States of 
which we are citizens to cast aside all scru- 
ples as to the use of public money for the 
support of non-proscriptive schools, and to 
overcome all personal prejudices in sharing 
the benefits of education. The present 
piteous monuments of publiccrime are so 
many sources ofsocial and political danger ; 
and unless the habits engen‘lered by sla- 
very are corrected, and the disabilities im- 
posed by proscription are removed, the for- 
mer oppressor must inevitably become the 
victim in morals and politics of the ignor- 
ance and vice he has created. 

In conclusion we would say to our people, 
if you are engaged in erecting or managing 
schools or colleges, our educational de- 
partment will bring to you needed support. 
If you are engaged in the labor movement, 
our industrial department will be the best 

_ and cheapest assistant you can command. 
¥f you ave urging forward political matters, 
our eoliasiuns are open for proper discussion. 
» And om allsubjects of a moral and relig- 
 Jous nati iu will be weleqme contribu- 
tors, and we trust you will aldp be constant 












THE NEW ERA. 

We are called to the labors of a new era in 
which the nation, of whieh we form a part, is 
both teacher and pupil, We are teaching the 
Old World somet hings of importance for it to 
learn. The possibility of the ‘‘ uprising of a 
great people "’ against their oppressors and the 
overthrow of a great national evil mainly 
through the instrumentality of its former vic- 
tims, when demonstrated here, set the toiling 
host of Great Britain in motion with their faces 
toward Hyde Park, and the fall of Hyde Park 
railings was the inevitable answer to the fall of 
Richmond. 

German anity came out of the heat and 
forge of Sadowa in seven days, because on this 
side of the water we had vindicated both the 
necessity and the sacredness of a nation’s 
unity. 

Hungary, like a strong maa bursting his 
bonds, flung its manacles in the face of the op- 
pressor, and, wich the complacency that charac- 
terizes strength, took the seat of empire side by 
side withher sister, Austria, For Hungary bad 
seen the negro race do the same thing in the 
new era of the United States. Portugal, Brazil, 
and even Spain bave been awakened to a sense 
of danger such as threatened not only the exist- 


ence of our nation, but the arrest of civiliza- 
tion, and the months will not weary before the 
last slaveholding nation will cease to shame 


So much have we taught and 
exemplified as a nation. Yet there are some 
things to learn. Our work has, in the nature 
of things, been almost wholly political, and the 
sphere of social life has been left almost unex- 
plored and entirely uncultivated. 

That general love of robust manliness which 
makes an untruth upon the lips of a man as 
damaging as dishonor on a woman's brow, has 
not as yet been brought into our political life. 
It has prevailed a long time among the great 
majority of educated men in Britain. 

Those social amenities that lend so much 
charm to the manners of a Frenchman have 
not been studied here, and are not yet @ natu- 
But these two things of manliness 


Christendom. 


ral growth. 
and manners we must learn before we can reap 
the advantages of our poNgjcal progress. An 
English gentleman sees through every man’s 
color his good or his bad breeding, because he 
is looking for that, and having found what he 
was looking fir, he acts according to his dis- 
covery, whether the man be whit® or black. 
The average American—even though he be 
educated—looks over the culture of any man 
whose complexion excites suspicion of the 
owner being connected with Fred. Douglass’ 
race, or of having blood like that which ran 
through the veins of L’Ouverture. Though 
even these great men themselves should appear, 
the American having found what he was 
looking for, tramples his own education 
under foot in the mire of a senseless prejudice, 
from fear to do what all other gentlemen of the 
world feel disgraced in not doing—of recog- 
nizing the equality of gentlemen. 

Some thoughts are gaining currency on this 
subject, which are doing neither race any good. 
They are concealed under the question, Does 
a negro wish to go where he is not wanted? 
And the general answer is, No. But the con- 
fusion of i.'.as here, on both sides, is that they 
ought to answer the question, What right have 
they to kee; us from where we are wanted? 
There are gentlemen who gladly acknowledge 
negroes as friends in the bosom of their fami- 
lies, butunmezaly agreements, in a wider social 
life, prevent true gentlemen from taking their 
colored friends into its poisoned atmosphere, 
because, as «eutlemen, neither could brook the 
insult that v ould almost certainly be offered to 
both. 

There, however, is large promise made by 
the present «ttitude of General Grant on this 
subject. HH» magnificent speech to General 
Tait, the H:,tien ambassador, the invitation 
sent to General Tait to attend the ball at An- 
apolis, as one, also, to dine with the Secretary 
of State, all iendeto herald the rising sun of the 
new era, which will furnish light to the aver- 
age Americin to learn his primer lesson on 
the subject of good manners toward negroes. 
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We make 10 apology for imperfections in our 
firstissue. |‘ is no disappointment nor discoar- 
agement to : : that it has been ouf lot to en- 
counter the sual obstacles incident to starting 
a new journal, in addition to some difficulties 
peculiar to our own enterprise. 

We will only say that in future numbers of 
the New Er. we shall strive to make the several 
department-. indicated in our prospectus, as ac- 
ceptible an valuable to the respective interests 
they represent, as possible. 





Tuk Fares or tus New York Leatsiature. 
The Souti«rn conservative will, we think, 
have occas.on to cry, ‘Save me from my 
friends,’ with regard to the recent action of 
the New York Legislature on the Fifteenth 
Amendment. We do not design to discuss 
the legal force of the action of the New 
York Legisature. We only wish our people 
and friends in the South to note this very signifi- 
cant act of the Tammany unterrified and their 
adherents ti:roughout the State of New York, 
and to bear in inind that they are the northern 
wing of that Conservative party which has so 
often of late proclaimed itself in the South the 
best friend of the negro. 





Wasurncron.—Last week a most admirable 
“Old Folks Concert,” by children in unique 
costume, took place at the Congregational 
Church, and was a great success, both in num- 
bers and enthusiasm, the large edifice being 
crowded to repietion, and the pieces being, 
many of them, encored. 

Mr. T'S. Boston, the conductor, deserves hon- 
orable mention for this successful effort, and 
for his general public spirit in benevolent mat- 
ters. 

Mr. J. H. Smith gave a very acceptable dra- 
matic reading this week at the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church. We look forward 
with pleasure to an increasing mastery of the 
histrionic art on his part. 





THE LATE LABOR CONVENTION. 

The convention recently held in this city in 
the interests of labor was one of the most im- 
portant ever held by the colored people of the 
nation. 

Many of our well-known and honored names 
were not on the list of delegates. Douglass, 
Garnett, Peter Clark, William Wells Brown, | 
Purvis, and Whipper, were all conspicuous by 
their absence. But the hopefal sign of the 
times was, that there were new men brought to 
the surface, of such commanding powers as to 
give ample promise of being worthy successors 
to those who have lead us so long and so well. 
Hésgis, of North Carolina; Rapier, of Ala- 
bama; Wright and Rainey, of South Carolina ; 
Long, White, and Simms, of Georgia ; Smith, 
of Tennessee, and many others; fully comman- 
ded the attention of the largest convention we 
ever held. Nor was this all, the convention 
really accomplished more than any other has. 
The organization of a Labor Union and a Bu- 
reau of Labor secures the basis of an appeal to 
the enlightened selfishness of our people, which 
is the strongest {pundation of suecess in pro- 
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THE NEW ERA. 

















A FEW WORDS TO OUR FRIENDS. 





Fully appreciating the task of meeting and 
overcoming the pra@judices which generations 
of bondage and injustice have piled up against 
our people, we nevertheless enter upon the work 
of publishing the New Era confident of suc- 
cess, demanding only that all obstacles to our 
progress and improvement shall be removed. 

The moral, educational, political, and indus- | 
trial interests and advancement of the colored 
people will be our chief care, and in this work 
we ask the aid, not only of the four millions for 
whom we work and speak, but of the other 
millions of justice-loving people to whom we 
are already so largely indebted for what has | 
already been secured. 

To those we immediately represent we have 
only to say, we want yourearnest, persistent, in- 
dividual and collective aid and encouragement. 
We want organized work inevery State, county, 
city, town, and neighborhood. Such work to 
be continuous, earnest, untiring. 

See to it that our journal is possessed and 
read in every hamlet, and as soon as possible in 
every family. Subscribe at once if you are 
able ; if not for a year, for six months ; if not 
for six month, for three months, and ask your 
neighbor to do likewise. 








Artrenrion is invited to the brief synopsis of 
the report of Postmaster General Creswell, 
which will be found in anpther column of this 
issue. The facts and suggestions presented in 
this most able and practical State paper are 
full of interest to the:whole people, for whom 
this departmént is especially organized. 

It is of the utmost importance that the pos- 
tal service, freighted as it is with the material 
interests, the aspirations, the intelligence, we 
might almost say the destiny of the masses, 
should be managed with scrupulous fidelity and 
exact system. It is to this end that the effurts 
of Mr. Creswell are directed, and it is not too 
mueh to say that thus far these efforts have 
been crowned with unexampled success. We 
commend the report and the policy it indicates 
to the earnest and cordial support of the peo- 
ple. 








A Goop Finanerat Poxicy.—Collect the 
taxes. Reduce expenses, public and private. 
Apply the surplus, as fast as it accumulates, 
to the payment of the debt. Issue four per 
cent. gold bonds, and require them to be de- 
posited as the basis for bank circulation. In- 
crease the national bank capital in the sections 
now having the least, and reduce treasury note 
circulation to compensate. 

Substitute greenbacks for three per cent. cer- 
tificates. 

Stimulate industry to increased production. 

Prodyce more at home and purchase less 
abroad. ° 


Senator Morton received a letter, Jan. 8, 
from a high officer of the State Government of 
Ohio, at Columbus, in which the writer says he 
has made with others a careful canvass of the 
two Houses of the State Legislature, and that 
he is fully satisfied that there will be a clear 
majority in favor of ratifying the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Governor Hays is also under- 
stood to hold the same opinion. 











THE U. 8. SUPREME COURT. 


The importance to the colored race of having 
the existing vacancies on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court properly filled has been, we fear, 
if not strangely overlooked, at least not fully 
considered. 

It will be remembered that it was from this 
Court the infamous decision in the Dred Scott 
case emanated, denying to a citizen of African 
descent the humble right to sue for justice in a 
court of the United States—thus judicially con- 
firming the atrocious doctrine of the Demv- 
cratic party, that “a negro has norights which 
a white man is bound to respect.” 

It is true that since that* day a great civil 
and political revolution has occurred by which 
slavery has been abolished, and that as a fur- 
ther consequence of that revolution the fif- 
teenth amendment is now pending before the 
country for adoption, whereby eivil and politi 
cal equality of rights throughout the Republic 
will be guarantied by the Constitution. 

But it must not be forgotton that, with the 
Supreme Court is lodged, by tenure of consent. 
at least, notyet broken, the final interpretation 
and construction of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, and that to this Court, i: 
is strenuously maintained, the consequent di - 
termination of the constitutionality of the leg 
islation of both Congress and the State legis- 
latures, belongs, in matters of national con- 
cern. 

We know, by individual experience, as well 
as by the larger experience of history, that, 
in political and social affairs, theory is always 
far in advance of practice ; and it is no les 
true that one of the most important functions 
of government (and of. jurisprudence as a part 
of it) is to realize in practice, the absolute 
truths first worked out by reason and conscience 
and set up by law, as the ideal, to be trans- 
muted into the real by practical applica- 
tion. No country has furnished a more strik- 
ing exemplification of this fact in the history 
of mankind than ourown. With the theory of 
republican equality of rights chrystalized in 
the Declaration of Independence, and made 
even our national boast, still the impious insti- 
tution of human slavery was able to maintain 
itself in our land for nearly a century. But,4 
how was it enabled to do this? Simply by pos- 
sessing itself of al) the avenues of power, and, 
chiefly among these, by its centrol of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Our great danger, in the immediate future, 
lies in our liability to be betrayed by pretend- 
ed friends—by the stragglers of the great army 
of progress and reform—by the eleventh-hour 
men, who have not borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and who would seek to palliate 
their desertion of a cause in which they have 
no heart, although they aspire to lead, by the 
sophism of “ political reaction.’ It is not wise 
to put new wine into old bottles. 

It is every day’s experience that constitutions 
and laws are practically nullified by interpreta- 
tion and construction. It is solely in this view 
that it has almost become a political axiom, that 
the power to interpret and administer the laws 
is of as much practical importance as the power 
to enact them. ‘The letter killeth—it is the 
spirit which maketh alive.” 

Two vacancies upon the Supreme Bench are 
now to be filled—one for the Middle States and 
one for the South. Much has of late been said 
about geographical considerations, and special, 
and to our view, dangerous efforts are being 
made to secure a Southern appointment for one 
of these vacancies upon this gr It is of 
little practical consequence whert either of 
these appointees may happen to have been born, 
except that astoany man of Southern nativity, 
.and especially of Southern .nurture, grave 
ter of the men to be appointed, and the nature 


of their political antecedents and habitual as 
sociations, are of the greatest 






struggle. When the hour of triumph comes 
such ere the men to be rewarded—such to be 
trasted. In the selection of such men there is 
no danger of making m‘stakes—none of putting 
new wines into “old bottles "—whether Whig 
or Democratic. This is the mistake which has 
been made too many times already. Neither 
the colored race nor the country can afford such 
mistake in the present instances. There must 
be no doubt whatever in regard to these ap- 
pointments. We must not be asked to take any 
man upon trust. On questions of liberty there 
shall be no geographical lines. ‘* Where liberty 
dwells, there is my country.”’ 

In putting forward a claim in behalf of the 
South to a sectional representation upon the 
Supreme Bench, the colored people are first to 


{Written for the Naw Exa.} 
BIBLE CIVILIZATION. 


-_—— 


BY REV. J. B. RANKIN, D. D. 


Some of the champions of the Bible seem to 
have spiked their own guns, and fled the field. 
But the grasping foe will not accept even this. 
He cares neither for their useless artillery, nor 
for the field itself. He is determined on destroy- 
ing our very school system. Take the Bible out ; 
he likes it no better than now. He will not 
have the children of Catholic parents any longer 
subjected to the elevating influence of the 
common school system itself. That system un- 
fits them for his uses, He cares more to estab- 
lish them in the teachings of his own com- 


events, 


be considered. 


As we have already seen, the ultimate secu- 


rity for our rights, both constitutional and 
legal, must be found in the deeisions of the 
Supreme Court. In the civil revolution through 
which we are passing the colored people, both 
North and South, are more concerned than any 
other, and by their numbers and their interests, 
and the public welfare as hinged upon the secu- 
rity of their rights, they are clearly entitled to 
demand such representation of their citizenship 
and their equal rights in the composition of the 
Supreme Court as will guaranty to them that 
the Constitution and laws establishing equal 


civil and political rights to all the citizens of 


the Republic shall not be nullified by reaction 


ary interpretations, but shall be faithfully ad- 


ministered in the.spirit in which they are given, 
and according to the genius of the revolution 
in which they were born. 





LEADERSHIP. 


So far we have proved all we claimed or that 
was claimed for us in the sphere of capacity, 
and now comes the pressure of achievement 
and the dangers of inexperience. 
out of our restiveness under discipline. It has 
been said a thousand times that the negroes 
made more progress in soldierly duties than 
any other race represented in the Union army. 
The statement is doubtless true, because the 
feelings and habits of recent submission were 
upon them. But like a boy who tries the ca- 
pacity of his gun till an over-charge makes a 
recoil that prostrates the owner, we in trying 
on our privileges have almost rendered the best 
capacity useless in ‘its attempts to lead us for- 
ward in the pathway before us. In the majority 
of our meetings for discussion there is such an 
incontinence of mere speech as to disgust men 
of ideas. We have never, since emancipation, 
had a fair chance to have negro capacity and 
purpose, or the new era plans, and agents set 
forth to the world, for the simple reason that we 
still remember the era ef driving, and have not 
yet learned the necessity of following, or the 
still more pressing need of, leadership. Good 
leadership is not less essential than a good fol- 
lowing, and the secret of success here, as in all 
matters where anything is accomplished, is a 
division of labor and the exercise of patience. 
All should agree as to what is to be done and 
who is to do it, and then abjure all quarrels as 
to method. Needless interference is the mark 
at once of inexperience and incapacity, and a 
man really in earnest, “ith a disposition to work 
harmoniously with his fellow-citizens, will be 
as lenient towards mistakes in policy as he is 
tenacious of right principles. “Our brethren 
know that the cement of the old era was agree- 
ment among those who held the power. The 
South was never jealous of Calhoun, because 
he best interpreted its doctrines, and defined: 
its purpose with the most honesty and force. 
The success of their policy consisted in this: 
that they never shunned but always sought the 
ablest leader. We are not without those who 
combine the elements of leadership in a degree 
as commanding as those which centered in Cal- 
houn ; while they possess truer instinets and 
fresher sympathies, with as great minds and 
more moral sense, with less ambition and more 
love, along with experience as great, and a 
larger share of admiration from the whole na- 
tion. 

These last words, all will admit, apply to 
Frederick Douglass more than to any other one 
man among us. But Mr. Douglass is only the 
chief link of the chain of negro interest. 
While he is our greatest ornament and repre- 
sentative, we all know that he would blush to 
ask for anything for us that’a truly honest white 
man would not be willing to give, and his chief 
claim to leadership consists not alone in the 
fact that he is able to lead, but in the greater 
fact that he never leads us wrong. 

Let us begin by a frank, full, and unanimous 
acknowledgment of the necessity of a leader 
in our new era. There isa certain vehemence 
of feeling connected with inexperience which 
is always questioning the slower processes of 
more mature minds, and our past condition has 
brought to us more than our share of this sort 
of self-confidence. 

Now, let us check this by a determination 
not to interrupt a speaker till he has finished, 
though such a course requires us to lose our 
chance of making a speech. Manly conduct 
will surely be met by manly treatment ; but 
those who waste the time of the people and 
hinder the carrying out of good purposes and 
aims, because they have not the sense to lead 
nor the decency to follow, ought to be sup- 
pressed. The men wlio have the combined ele- 
ments of leadership amongst us will and must 
lead, even though some section of us should 
refuse to follow. Little men can’t hold back 
the great ones. It is the old fight over again 
of Don Quixote and the giant windmill, with 
this difference: that in most cases the ludicrous 
swellings of a political frog are substituted for 
the frenzied romance of the knight errant. 
Let us be true to ourselves, for we are no more 
aliens, but citizens of the household of free 
government, heirs of the promises of our Re- 
publican fathers, and partakers of the precious 
things of a reconstructed democracy. 











THE HAYTIEN MINISTER. 


The recent arrival in this country of General 
Alexander Tait, the first colored representative 
of a foreign government accredited to the Uni- 
ted States as full Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and his cordial offi- 
cial and personal reception by President Grant 
are events Of no small significance. The col- 
ored people of the United States are especially 
gratified with this eminent recognition of the 
equal status of their race in high official rela- 
tions, and with the fall measure of accord thus 
established between the United States and the 
Republic of Hayti. The Haytien nation is 
fortunate in selecting as its representative a 
gentleman whose personal dignity, culture and 
character, no less than his warm and patriotic 
devotion to the interests and the independence 
of his country, gives to the American people so 
favorable an opinion of that nation. 

The events which have recently ovcurred in 
Hayti, resulting in a change in the administra- 
tion of the government of that Republie, have 


been watched with much interest by us, and we 


trust that with the establishment of peace and a 
state government, which we augur from those 
will take new sieps forward in the 





















| with the “a reform, and | development of its material resources, in the 
ong who hes thus proved by his life hjs faith | vindication ¢f its commercial importance, and 


| institutions. 


One of 
the most imminent of these dangers grows 









GEORGIA. 
The bill recently passed by Congress will 
effect good, not only in Georgia, but else- 
where. It will prevent such an exhibition of 
faithlessness in any other quarter. We shall 
have no repetition of the Georgia scandal in 
any other State, unless it covet for itself 
| the same consequences in this instance en- 
‘tailed. It was necessary by some such measure 
' to demonstrate the fact, that the representa- 
tives of the Republican sentiment of the coun- 
| try are quite alive to the necessities of the 
' situation ; that they are resolutely determined 
| that the efforts of the past shall not be neu- 
| tralized by the reactionary acts of any man or 
| set of men who have not been thoroughly di- 





munion, than in the fundamental principles of | vested, in the vicisitudes of the past few years, 


a free government; than to acquaint them 
with the constantly enlarging domain of nodern 
science, and the simple precepts of Christian 
ethics. He will have his share of the public 
funds, to shape and mould the minds and hearts 
of future citizens, according to his model; that 
they may be ready to do his bidding. He would 


repeat in the New World, the benighted, op- | 


pressed civilization of the Old. 

This is no question of rel¢géons. It is no ques- 
tion between Protestanism and Romanism. It 
is the American policy, to leave all citizens free 
to choose « religion for themselves, to exercise 
the largest liberty of worship. Even Pagan 
rites are not to be interfered with, if they inter- 
fere not with the public peace. ‘This is a ques- 
tion of ctvil/zations. There isa certain kind 
of civilization, the highest the world ever saw, 
which springs from Bible ethics. It isa civili- 
zation strikingly barmonious with American 
ludeed, American institutions 
may be said io depend upon it; to be possible, 
for a long time, only by reasen of it. The 
civilization of Catholic Europe, will not do for 
us. The moment we accept it, we tend again 
toward centralization. The individual man, 
the free man, is no longer. He is sunk in the 
class, the grade, the caste. He is overridden 
by king, noble, priest. ‘This is “a Government 
of the people, hy the people, and for the 
people ;”’ Mr. Lincoln’s definition. And the 
people are no longer possible, the moment the 
civilization of Bible ethics is overthrown. 

The parent, churches have a certain right in 
the child; but the State has also a certain right 
in the future citizen. And the guardians of 
the State may not give up their right in the 
child to parents or to churches. The family, 
the chugch, is possible, only under the egis of 
the State. The parent, or the religious teacher 
has no right to undermine the State. If the 
State is secure only in proportion‘to the preva- 
lence of Bible ethies, then these ethics must 
be taught the children. inust enter into the 
civilization of the State, at all hazards, and at 
whatever cost. This is where I should be 
willing to leave this whole question. For the 
sake of argument, I wou'd admit that Protes- 
tantism is no better than Romanism. But, for 
the American State, I claim that Bible civili- 
zation is absolutely essential : that the moment 
it goes, or ceases to be authoritative, our insti- 
tutions are undermined. 

But, it is replied, ‘‘ Bible ethics are not 
taught in the schools now.” Inthe higher schools 
they are ; in all schools, indirectly, if not di- 
rectly. ‘ To instruct,’’ says Vinet, “ is some- 
thing more than to inform. ‘It is at the same 
time to arm and fortify.” This last, is an 
ethical process, and must be put on an ethical 
basis. To EI intellect, to furnish it 
for encounters with the realities of life, without 
arming and fortifying the conscience, is to put 
keen-edged weapons inte thehandagof those who 
may use them as madmen, or who may blindly 
submit to the commands of superiors. The 
triumph of the country over the rebellion was 
founded on the principles of Bible ethics. Eu- 
ropean civilization, whether represented by 
the nobility of England, the Empire in France, 
orthe Pope in Rome, was ready to hail the 
success Of the national foe. But the country 
felt the inspiration of Bible civilization, im- 
parted, in part at least, in our public schools. 
It was not Bible civilization that created 
the New York riots, that obstructed the 
draft, and discouraged enlistments. Bible 
civilization was on the side of the colored 
citizen, still claimed as a chattel. Bible civi- 
lization is progressive ; teaches the good time 
coming; hails the advent of the millenium; 
when man, the individual man, shal! have all 
his rights accorded him, whether in’ church or 
in State. Its fundamental idea is this coming 
kingdom, in which men shall be better fed, and 
clothed, and educated; shall love each other 
better. With this expectation and inspiration, 
there is advancement for the race, even though 
there be no supernatural element to facilitate 
this advancement ; even though the Bible be 
simply the embodiment of a system of human 
ethics ; the tery Jowest plane on which it can be 
put. 

Since the communication of Dr. Rankin was 
in type, we have been handed the following 
paragraphs from prominent Catholic journals, 
stating what that Church demands in regard to 
our public school system : 

{From the Freedman’s Journal. } 

“The Catholic solution of this muddle about 
Bible or no Bible schools is— hands off!’ No 
State taxation or donations for any schools. 
You look to your children and we will look to 
eurs. We don’t want you to be taxed for Catho- 
lie schools. We do not want to be taxed for 
Protestant, or for godless schools. Let the 
public-school system go to where it came from 


-——the devil. We want Christian schools, and 
the State cannot tell us what Christianity is.” 
| (From the Tablet | 

“We demand of the State, as our right, other 
such schools as our Church will per or ex- 
emption form the school-tax. If it will support 
schools by the general tax, we demand that it 
provide or give us our portion of the public 
funds, and leave us to provide schools in which 
we can educate our children in our own religion, 
under the supervision of our church.”’ 

‘We hold education to be a function of the 
Church, not of the State, and in our case we do 
not, and will not, accept the State as educator.’’ 


HE ADMISSION OF VIRGINIA. 





The action of Congress in the Virginia ques- 
tion indicates a determination on the part of 
that body not to be any longer too precipitate 
in the rehabilitation of unrepentant rebels with 
the franchise of that citizenship which a few 
years ago they so scornfully abdicated. Vir- 
ginia is to-day as thoroughly rebel and as com- 
pletely unreconstructedas at any former period. 
Her leyalty is a sham, her accptance of the 
situation a pretence, her submission a trick. 

t is well that Congress shovld pause in the 
usiness of surface reconstruction, and in the 
present instance avoid the necessity of hereafter 
undoing its work. Georgia and Tennessee have 
taught lessons to beheeded. Not only Georgia, 
but Tennessee, and not only these but every 
other of the late rebel States need yet longer 
to be made to feel that the nation has rights 
to be preserved and power to be respected. 


ee 

A Borat Decision.—In the Alabama Senate on 
the 13th ult., the-morning was consumed in dis- 
cussing bills allowing negroesequal privileges in 
pecker Sony. steamships, &c. An amendment 
was to provide equal separate accom- 
modations. Mr. Royal, the only colored Sena- 
tor, favored the ameudment, and said the eensi- 
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off nounced the bill.as s piece of dems 















ble negroes did not aak social equality, and de- 





of their long-cherished prejudices. 


| The Georgia Legislature was simply a fraud 
| imposed upon the loyal people of the State. 
| It tolerated, without one earnest effort to 
check it, so violen@@ spirit of brutal out- 
raye and murder that the lives of freedmen and 
loyal whites were scarcely safe anywhere in the 
State. Until some measure of purification 
was accomplished ; something done to effect 
the readmission of those men to their seats 
who represented the loyal sentiment of the 
State, no goud could be accomplished in that 
| body. For after the elimination of the colored 
members what could have been expected from 
itatall in harmony with the prevalent liberal 
sentiment of the country. 

The expulsion of the colored members, how- 
ever, was only the’ first step in the path of re- 
action these men designed to tread. Had this 
act been suffered to pass unscathed by the re- 
probation of Congress, it would have been only 
a prelude to a series of measures, to which that 
would have been as nothing. We should have 
seen the poor white and freedman debarred 
from the blessings of a good educational sys- 
tem, and the material relations of the last- 
named class to the land owners of the country 
placed on a permanent footing, but one remove 
from chattel slavery. 

That bitter pill, the test oath, will un- 
undoubtedly thin out very considerably the 
present representation in the Georgia Leg- 
islature. ‘This being the case, it becomes the 
duty of the loyal voters of the State to make 
sure that any seats vacated by its application 
are filled by men whose record is unblemished 


must be men whose republicanism is beyond a 
shadow of doubt. 

No men have a stronger iuterest in the pro- 
per reconstruction of the State, or are more 
likely to bring Georgia into harmony with the 
Republican sentiment of the time, than men of 
that class who have «verything to lose and 
nothing to gain in the triumph of the so-called 
Conservative or Democratic party. The poor 
white men and colored voters of the State must 
not be inactive in thiscrisis. They must remem- 
ber “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”’ 
It rests with them to secure te the State such 
a representation as we have suggested—such 
a representation as the situation of the State 
demands. 

‘They want, too, a brave judiciary one that 
will not suffer itself to ve intimidated in the ad- 
ministration of justice. It must be upheld in 
its decisions by the strong arm of State 
power. In this battle for right and order the 
Republicans can, with confidence, throw down 
the gauntlet to their so-called Conservative ad- 
versaries, who, we fancy, will not rush into the 
list to take it up, fearing that within it will be 
found the steel hand of federal power. 
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REPORT OF POSTMASTER GENERAL 
CRESWELL. 


It is our purpose to notice briefly the reports 
of the several executive departments, from 
time to time, as we find space for them ; but | 
the report of the Postmaster General presents 
in so compact a form a view of the vast extent 
of our country, its unexampled progress and 
improved facilities of intercommunication, and 
the operations.of his department are so inti- 
mately interwoven with the interests of the 
whole people, carrying light and knowledge to 
all, that we give it the preference in this our 
first number. 

The report is a straight-forward business pa- 
per, plunging at once into material facts, and 
replete throughout with important and valuable 
suggestions. 

The receipts and expenditures of the De- 
partmgnt for the year ending June 30, 1869, 
were: 








Ordinary revenues, 1869.......... $18,344,510 
Ordinary revenues, 1868.......... 16,292,601 
Increasaof revenue...........- $2,051,909 
Ordinasy expenditures, 1869...... $23,698,131 
Ordivary expenditures, 1868..... . 22,730,593 
Increase of expenditures........ $967,538 


Increase of revenue, 12.59 per cent.; of ex- 
penditure, 4.25 per cent. 
The estimated and ordinary expendi- 

ture for the, year ending June 30, 


ROU NO os oe Cea $25,581,093 
ee GMI 6 oc kvosavns ce aoebas 20,878,961 
Ne ss cance nkndih acount $4,702,132 


This does not include the following appro- 
priations in the shape of subsidies: 


Steamship service—California, Ja- 





pan, and China... ............. $500,000 
Do. United States and Brazil...... 150,000 
California and Sandwich Islands... 75,000 
’ $725,000 

Total deficieney.......... eee $5,427,132 


POSTAGE STAMPS, ENVELOPES, &C., SOLD. 


The number ostage stamps issued during 
the year was 420,896,540, worth $12,706,220, 
periodical stamps worth $15,348; stamped en- 
velopes worth $2,283,588; newspaper wrap- 
pers, $71,905; or of an aggregate value of 
$15,078,061, being an increase of $1,214,937 
over the previous year. 

MILES OF MAIL TRANSPORTATION. 


The mail routes in operation have a length 
of 223,731 miles; annual transportation, 
90,723,403 miles; annual cost, $10,406,501, 
This does not include the pay of railway mail 
clerks, agents, &c., amounting to $1,275,297, 
The railroad routes cost 11.41 cents per mile; 
steamboat routes, 17.88 cents per mile; other 
routes, 10.9 cents per mile. The miles of rail- 
way transportation are 41,399,000 miles; , 
boats, 4,331 miles; other routes, 45,000,000 
miles. Increase in the year, 6,863 miles of 
route, at an increased cost of $301,039. These 
figures do not include the special routes where 
the eost of transportation does not exceed the 
net postal yield.’ 

/ ‘TIM® ACROSS TEE CenTINENT. 
The time consumed for the mails, by rail, be- 
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by even a suspicion of conservatism. They | 


tween San Francisco and several other points | &@l 
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twenty-five miles east of Sacramento, was giz, 
teen days in summer and twenty days in winte, 
The average time from New York to New (py. 
leans, via Washington, has been ninety hours, 
RAILWAY POSTAL SRRVICE. 


There are thirty-seven lines of railway pos 
offices in operation, and the Postmaster Gen. 
eral commends it as an indispensable service. 
































































































































































































FOREIGN LETTERS. ‘ 
Six million six hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight letters 
were sent trom the United States to foreign 
countries, and 5,957,796 received, and about 
3,000,000 exchanged with Canada ; the postage 
on the whole amounting to $2,000,000. 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES, f 
ONS OO; TOO i sic cous banuns eewee ns 27,106 
Postmasters to be appointed by 
the President.........:.. 980 


By the Postmaster General... 26,126— 27,106 
THE CARRIER SYSTEM, 

The free delivery by carriers is in operation 
in forty-eight cities. The mail letters delivered | 
were 80,000,000 ; collected, 89,000,000. Ex. ; 
pense of curriers, $1,183 951. 

DEAD LETTERS. 

Three million seven hundred and fifty-nine ; 
thousand six hundred and seventy-six domestic ” 
jetters, and 193,180 foreign letters were sent to 4 
the Dead Letter Office; 18,227 domestic let Es 
jers contained $94,710, in sums of $1 and up. © 
wards, and 16,000 of them were delievred 
‘othe writers ; 17,000 other letters eontained 
Lhecks, drafts, deeds, &c., of u value of over 
$3,000,000, of which nearly all w wat 2 
jo the writers; 9,000 letters contair 





o ¥ ¥: wats 
books, and 114,000 photographs, stamps, be . 
Over 1,000,000 of letters not signed, illegible, ee 

ke., was destroyed. The unclaimed dead let oH 
ranoney is $14,585. The use of envelope im * 
with the request to return the letter has had ths | 
fect to reduce the number of dead letters. 





MONEY ORDER SYSTEM. 
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The value of the money orders issued was 
24,848,058. The fees thereon were $176,1%. 
fhe increase in this business is over 50 per 
sent. The great bulk of these orders are col. 
ected in the large cities. The extension of the 
jnovey order system to foreign countries has 
byeen affected in the ease of Switzerland, aud 





pias gone into operation. 
This branch of the Department is empbati- 
wally the yreat exchange bank of the people. 
It is the cheapest and safest way to remit money 
io friends, and is daily growing in the popular 
timation. It will, at no distant day, be used @ 
#3 the principal agent forthe transmission of 
gnall sums by both the Governmeat and peo 
ple. 
THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 
The Postmaster General recommends the ® 
gomplete abvlition of the franking privilege, | 
god offers what seem unanswerable arguments io BS | 
M@ppe' of the $oj 
Statement of Officials Exercisiny the Franking 


iON ¢ 


val pu re 


Privilege. 

President of the United States and his 

Secretary.... -..+-eeeseereeeeees 2 
WPT UURMNERE. 5 ob 5 5 0 boo 6 as SOURS l 
Members of the Cabinet.............. RY 
United States Senators.............. 74 
Members of Congress............-... 24) 
Delegates in Congress................ j 


Secretary of Senate and Clerk of House 
of Representatives 
| Assistant Secretaries, Chief Clerk, &e.,  * 
State Department 
Assistant Attorney General and Chief 
GUE on 9.6 x00 gs b-dds nec Wax eden 
Assistant Secretary, Commissioners, 
Chief Clerk, &c., Interior Department 
Chiefs of Bureaus, Chief Clerk, &., of 
Navy Department................. 
Chiefs of Bureaus, Chief Clerk, &c., of 
War Department.................. 
Assistant Secretaries, Chief Clerks, &c., 
of the Treasury Department........ 
Assistant Postmaster General, Superin- 
tendents of Foreign Mails and Money ° 
Order System, and Chief Clerks Post | 
Office Depa 


re 


Cd 


Add Internal Revenue (Officers, Asses- 
sors and Assistant Collectors and 
Deputies) 4,115 
Postmasters ou Ist of November, 1869. 27, 373 
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Thisstatement alone would seem tosu 
ly demonstrate the actual necessity of wi 
ing from so vast a number the power to l@ 
mails in their discretion. 


The Postmaster General farther says 


“But the difficulties increase when it is frther 
considered that the judges who decid 
the genuineness of franks are the enti 
of 27,378 postmasters scattered all o 
country, none of whom, with the utm 
gence, can hope to acquire a tolerablah 
arity with the signatures of more than 
the privileged. In the larger offices, w 
hour is the longest time that can be 
for making up the mails, ynd where it 
sary to receive and manipulate thou 
letters daily, it is impossible, even if t 
ine signatures were known, to make 
tematic attempt to exclude matter im 
franked. What is the result? B 
frauds, ofgourse, without a possibilit%e 
tecting them, or even a hope of p 
their further increase. In fact, eve 
counterfeit or genuine, is equally effec 
the extent of the evil is Timited on 
wants of those who desire to impose 
service. 

‘The objection that Congress may sire to 
a — disseminate public documenf§shou!d 
not ay: Defer tm c 
for deliverence from she Wienke eee 
overwhelming it. If the privilege be ablished, 
official publications may still be forweded in 
‘the mails, It is only asked that thevhke all 
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ihre matter, may be chargeable withBostave. 

f it be urged that this would prevenfor im- 

pede the diffusion of the knowledge public 

affairs among the prcnley ee it mae said, 
it 


in reply, that if the 
to give information to 7 aa Saipie, 
telling expedient may be resorted to. 
burdened press, managed and direc 
vate enterprise, can do more than Cdfress w 
enlighten the masses. Better far that &§ frank- 
ing privilege should be oe ngthat all 
newspapers sent to regular and bona sub- 
scribers a aos. office of pRication 
should be carried free, without regard fy 
throughout the United States, as no 
out the county wherein printed and 
The receipts of the Department for th 
‘newspapers and pamphlets’ 
- $778,882.30. Pac tat ite r 
partment can forego, provided it of be pro- 
tected against the 8, more ti three 
times in amount, inseparable from th@fanking 


privilege. ‘ 

** It is not Neapeser ox denined b@povern- 
ment officials Id be personallyfited for 
the transmission of their public co " 
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An un- 
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It is asked, on the other hand, thatibes a 
partment, ev member of Vil OTe! 4 ea 
other public , Shall have a lib 
ance o(gtamps for nag j 

» an the su 
therefor shall ‘be appropriated out 
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has been as follows : - 
F Shortest Time. Average Time. 
» 8. M. » &. Mm. 

To Wasbington........ 6 23 15 7 711 
To New York.......... 6 15 20. 7 223 
To Boston............7 4.. 7 19 25 
To Chicago .....-..... 5 7 30 5 14 55 
To Cincinnati.......... 5 22 30 6 8 32 
To St. Lowis.......... 5 1 30 6 16 23) 
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AT THE CAPITAL. 





Senator Sumner has prepared an elaborat 
pill providing for a resumption of specie pay 
ments, which he will introduce and speak on i: 
the Senate to-day. 





Twenty-six petitions from different parts « 
the country were presented to Congress | 
Monday, asking for the abolition of the frank | 


ing privilege. 
OrpeRED To THE West.—-By direction of ti 


President, Brevet Major General R. B. Ayes 





jas been relieved from duty, Department ‘of | 
Louisiana, and ordered to Little Rock, Arks- 
eas, to assume command of his regiment. 


Naval ORDERs.- 
Ware bas been detatched from the Tallapoo® 
ind ordered to the Naval Hospital at Philadd- | 


Assistant Surgeon E. 1. | 


Assistant Surgeon 5S. P. Boyer has ben 
ordered to the Tallapoosa in place of Surge | 


phiaia. 











Ware. | 

Wants troors To Heir Couiect Tue Ree | 
vuk.—-James Mullins, Collector of Intersal | 
Revenue for the Fourth District of Tennesse, 
has notified Commissioner Delano of cutraps 
, ntly cominitted upon Revenue officers in ls 
district, and asks to have troops detailed to $ 
ist the Revenue officers in that district 

Mirtrary Escort ror tak Matis.—The :p- 
plication of Postmaster General Creswell fit a | 
inilitary escort for the United States mails 9e- 
tween Cheyenne and Denver City, made in on- 
seguence of the recent robberies upon tat | 
route, has been favorably referred to the Gn- 
eral of the Army. , 

A dispatch was received here Monday fpm | 
the Governor of Missouri, anuouncing that he | 
Levislature had properly ratified the fiftee th | 
amendment. It will be remembered that tkre | 
was al irrreguiarity in the passage of he | 
amendment by the Legislature of Missouri ast } 
year 

Minister Wasupurne sends to the Sate | 
Departinent information of a decree of he | 
Freneh government recucing postage on leters | 
from France to the Uuited States to sixty en- 
times for ten grammes, instead of eighty en- 
times for seven grammes. In other word, it | 
sa reduction of four cents with an increas in 
the postal weight. 

Tue “ONPLEASANTNESS” IN THE New ORLENS 
CustoM- House SerrLtep.—The difficulties in re- | 


gard to the appointments in the New Orlaus 
Custom-bouse have been settled, the Congres- 
sivual delegation having agreed to leave tothe 
Ceutral Committee of the Republican part of | 
Louisiaua the doubtful names of present in- 
cnmbents. Collector Casey agreed to abide by 
their decision, and left for New Orleans Mon- 
day evening. 


Gov. Betrock, of Georgia, telegraphed to a 
prominent Senator that the Demoeratic State 
Central Committee had held a meeting and 
decided to prevent the Democratic membersof 
the Legislature, who are qualified under all the 
acts to hold their seats, from resigning in order 
to prevent a legislative quorum. A quorumis 


therefore. assured, and the adoption of the Ff- 
teenth Amendment and the immediate admb- 
sion of Georgia is rendered ceitain.— Washing- 
ten Cor. N. 1. Times 

From the records of the Patent Office it ap- 
pears that it has never been so prosperous as 


now. The records show that the receipts of the 
Office during 1867 were $646,581 99; and du- 
ring 1509 the receipts were $693,245,81, show. 
ing an increase of $46,564 88. The expenses 
during the same time were, in 1867, $639,263 3%, 
and, in 1869, they were $486,430 78, showing 
a reduction in the expenses in two years of 
$152,832 dA. 

Miitary COMMANDERS IN TIE 
Sovurnuwest.—Brevet Major General Charles 
H. Smith, commanding 19th infantry, being 
the next in rank to General Joseph A. Mower, 
late commander of the de partment of Louisiana, 
has been assigned to the command of that de- 
partment in place of Mower, deceased. Bre- 


CHANGE OF 


| sympathies of this solemn moment, force us to 


| instead of contemplating in imagination the dear 


| catching her joy, we will still the murmur which 


ject to the action of Congress, making the total 
amount of bonds purchased up to fhis date 
$90,478,800, the interest on which due on the 
1st inst., amounted to $1,263,000, and has just 
been collected. This amount, in coin, was sold 
Tuesday at an average premium of 122 30-100 
and the proceeds will be applied tothe purchase 
of additioual bonds for the sinking fund. 

The amount of coin in the Treasury is $59,- 
000,000 and $45,000,000 in gold-bearing certif- 
icates. The currency balance on hand is $5,- 
000,000, being somewhat smaller than usuah 
owing to the large amount recently paid for 
bonds. 





OBITUARY. 


We gladly give place to the following letter, 
which is at once touching in its sympathy with 
a good and useful man in the hour of his be- 
reavement, and lovingly appreciative of the 
character of the departed : 

15TH Street PrespyterRian Cuvurcu, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 9, 1870. 
Rev. Henry Highland Garnett: 

Deak Brorure in Curist: Thetelegram bring- 
ing the sad news of the death of your dear wife 
has reached us, and our deep sympathy for 
your irreparable loss prompts us at once to 
offer words of condolence. Yet in what words 
can we who know how great your bereavement 
is express the sorrow we feel. To us your dear 
wife was a sister beloved in Christ. To youhow 
Sorrow fills our hearts as we think 
of the grief that is upon you. 

The tie cemented by so many years of affec- 
tion and companionship is severed, but thanks 
be to God t' »+ the love which he gave to solace 
us here he purifies and reunites in Heaven. The’ 
feelings ef sincere regard and of Christian love 
which we entertain for you, and the touching 


vastly more. 


act in the capacity of a church in showing a 
former pastor the hold which he and his wife had 
upon our hearts. The word goes from one to 
the other, ‘‘Mrs. Garnett is dead,’ and the first 
thought to which expression is given from many 
lips is, ‘‘ how can Mr. Garnett live without his 
wife?’’ We feel your deep bereavement, yet we 
know that your sorrow is full of hope and your 
grief illumined by faith, and to-day as we come 
to the communion table of @ur Lord to’ receive 
the emblems of his dying love, and remember 
that you are taking a last farewell upon earth of 
her wao was your helpmeet indeed, though we 
weep for your loss we.will raise our thoughts, and 


dead face beneath the coffin lid, our spirits will 
seek to unite with her's who is now participating 
in the **marriage supper of the lamb,’’ and 


‘would wish her again by your side, and say ‘*Be 

still, itis the Lord,’’ for though he try thee as 
gold is tried and refine thee as silver is refined, 
yet how blessed to understand the invitation, 
‘* Cast thy burden upon the Lord and He will 
sustain thee.’’ 

Being unable to be present, as we would gladly. 
be, to join in paying the last tribute of respect 
to the remains of the dear departed, we, at the 
suggestion of our pastor, take this method of 
conveying to you our sincere condolence under 
this afflictive dispensation of Providence. 

Seita Martin, Pastor. 

H. Bruce, Edward Crusoe, W. J. Wilson, 
David Fisher, elders. 

Signed by the members of the church and con- 
gregation. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

The inauguration of Gov. Claflin as governor 
of Massachusetts, for a second term, took place 
in Boston on the Sth inst. The Governor has 
an enviable national reputation as a sound and 
sagacious statesman, and is deservedly popular 
in the old Commonwealth. 

We have only room for the following extract 
from his inaugural address : 


We cannot forget that we belong to this great 
Union, made indissoluble by the events of the 
late war. The struggle for national existence 
has revealed to us our strength and the chief 
cause of our weakness. This cause has been 
removed, and no interest at war with human 
liberty now predominates in our land. The 
throes of the mighty contest are still felt, but 
each day lessens their force, and soon they will 
have passed away‘forever. The election of the 
Great Captain.to the Presidency at once gave 
assurance of peace to the country. The hopes 
of the firmest friends of the incoming adminis- 
tration have been more than realized. The 
laws, so far as the general government is con- 
cerned, are enforced; integrity prevails in all 
its departments, and the steady decrease of 
National debt gives assurance of its ultimate 
redemption. The final act, the X Vth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which will place all 





vet Major General R. B. Ayres has been as- 


signed to the command of the 19th infantry, at | 


Little Rock, Arkansas, and Brevet Major Gen- 
eral J. J. Reynolds has been assigned to the 
command of the 25th infantry, vice Mower, de- 
ceased, though General Reynolds remains in 
the command of the State of Texas. 





ASSESSMENT OF THE INcomE Tax THIS YEAR.— 
Commissioner Delano will advise the Assessors 
of Internal Revenue to call at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment a convention of the Assistant 
Assessors of their districts for the purpose of 


determining the most efficient method to obtain | 
the most thorough and practical canvass of | 


their districts in making the assesments of 
incomes this year. He further recommends 
this meeting of the Assessors and Assistant 
Assessors of the several districts that by an 
interchange of opinions they may profit by the 
general experience of the revenue officers in 
different parts of their respective districts. 





Third Assistant Postmaster Gener | Terrell 
ha fi rwatr 
Of the 


ith the | 


led blank petitions for the abolition 
is privilege to every postmaster 
. States, asking each postmaster 
to ob aio signatures to the petition, and forward 


it to his Senator or Representativeeas early as 
the first day of February. He has also called | the summer of 1868, with a class of forty-four 


a convention of th 
i is ci d i 
b this city on the 15th inst., to consider the 
same subject, 
to weigh all free mail 


months, that the abolition, if it be not carried 


this séssion, May receive its death-blow next 


Winter. 


Counterretts oF THE New Cvurrexcy,—Three 
well executed counterfeit Mty cent notes of the 
new issue were detected at the Redemption Bu- 
reau of the Treasury Monday, being the first 
counterfeits of the new series, and are well cal- 
culated to deceive. There are indications that 
the employees of the American and National 
Bank Note Printing Companies, New York, 
have had in their employ men in league with 
the counterfeiters. It is a well-known fact that 
several years since there was printed at the 
Treasury Department a fifteen cent note, which 
was never issued, for the reason that one of the 
engravers was detected in taking an impression 
of the plates. It is stated he has since been in 
the employ of the National Bank Note Com- 
pany, and although his record was made known 
to the officers, they retained him. The face of 
the vignette of Lincoln in the counterfeit dif- 
fers in some respects from the original, and the 
The backs of the 
notes are, however, @ perfect imitation of the 
genuine. 


Financtat Operations OF TH GOVERNMENT. 
Secretary Boutwell hasepurchased six millions 
of dollars’ worth of bonds for the sinking fand 
since the lst instant, which makes that fund 
$23,045,800, besides $67,433,08Q,yorth of bonds 





‘leading postmasters, to meet | 


und all postmasters are directed | 
matter for the next six | 


the people of this nation on an equality, polfti- 
cally, is nearly consumated. Its completion 
will add luster to our name, by proclaiming to 
the world that no prejudice of race will prevent 
justice being done and equal rights accorded to 
the most oppressed and obscure in the land. It 
will give tothe freedman the ballot, the only 
power that will effectually save him from abuse 
and wrong, and alt laws affecting personal lib- 
erty and political rights will be substantially 
the same in every part of the Union. Slowly 
but surely the great problem of the destruction 
of Slavery is being demonstrated. From its 
ashes will arise a nobler civilization than has 
hitherto been known in human history. The 
people of the Old World, in their attempts to 
wrest from the hands of tyrants the liberties so 
long withheld, and for which they have sacri- 
ficed so much, are receiving from our history 
fresh impulse and new encouragement. Let 
us, us & people, do our part in bringing in the 
better and brighter day. 
—— _ 

Tue Philadelphia Morning Post gives an ac- 
count of a wedding which, though ‘ not fash- 
ionable,’’ was more worthy of being chronicled 
than many of those which bear that designa- 
tion in the newspapers. Mr. William Still, 
though a negro, is “a man of property and 
standing’ in Philadelphia; and the wedding 
was at his house, the bride being his daughter, 
| Miss Carrie Y. Still, ‘Thebridegroom was Mr. 
| Edward A. Wiley, of Alabama. The Post 
| gives this account of them: 

‘“ The bride graduated at Oberlin College in 





and was the only colored graduate and the 
youngest member. At the anniversary of the 
Ladies’ Literary Society held during the com- 
mencement, she was elected to preside—an 
honor never before conferred upon one of her 
race under similar circumstances. The record 
of the bridegroom’s life gave additional inter- 
est to the ceremony. Mr. Wiley was born a 
slave in Alabama; and, up to the time that 
the Union army penetrated into the State; had 
had ne opportunity to gain freedom or educa- 
tion. But the first sightof the flag was enough 
He joined the army, and after a time came to 
the North resolved that, being free, he would 
| win education. He entered Oberlin College ; 
| but only by hard physical labor outside of col- 
lege hours could he support himself. Thus he 
| performed his task ; and though the double lo- 
| bor of three years was too hard, and he was 
compelled te leave college before graduating, 
1€ made remarkable progress, and wou the es- 
teem and confidence of the professors. This 
battle which Mr. Wiley fought was honorable 
trom beginning to end ; and the sacrifices he en- 
|dured to win knowledge are an example to 
| those young men who neglect better opporta- 
nities.”’ 
_ Mr. Still having held an honorable position 
in the anti-slavery cause for many years, some 
of those long assvciated with him took the o 
portunity afforded by the marriage of his. daygh- 
ter to testify their appreciation of his worth 
and their interest in his family. Among these, 
friends were Lucretia Mott, Robert Purvis, 
Dillwyn Parish, J. Miller McKim, B. P. Hunt 
J. C. Wears, J. M. Truman, Rev. Wm. J. Als- 
ton, Mary Grew, Sarah Pugh, Rachel Moore 
Townsend, Passmore Williamson and wife, 
and many others who have been earnest and ac- 
tive in the antj-slavery movement, -The pres- 
ence.of Lucretia Mott wag pelorty gratify- 
ing to the friends of the family ; and an unu- 
sual, but beautifal, feature of the evening was 
the address she delivered. Her words were 









RECOGNITION OF THE WORK OF THE | Suecerrisrrry oF Currune.— Among ‘the 


FREEDMEN'S BUREAU. 


It would seem, to one acquainnted with the | 


nature, extent, and results of the work of ame- | 
liorating the condition of the freed people, of | 
preparing them for self-help in the future, and | 
for the duties of citizenship, that no one could | 
fail to acknowledge the vital importance of | 
what has been accomplished to the South and 
to the nation at large. Yet, such is the case. 
Some of the newspaper press, emulating that 
post mortem adulation, 80 common in Congress, 
now that the Freedmen’s Bureau is considered 
a thing of the past, make haste to compliment 
what it has done. Others now, as through evil 
report, frankly and justly accord due praise. 
The New York Tribune thus reviews the edu- 


cational work : 


* * * e * “The succ@s of 


the undertaking has been remarkable. And 
this success is attested, not only by the hun- 
dreds of schools and the hundreds of thousands 
of pupils, who are instructed in them, but by 
the influence they have exercised on the gen- 
eral welfare and elevation of the colored peo- 
ple. If we see the liberated slaves everywhere 
orderly and industrious ; if we see them eman- 
— themselves from the degrading effects 
of their former bondage; if we see them suc- 
cessful in all the departments of productive 
labor; if we see them increasing in intelli- 
gence, acquiring the power of self-govern- 
ment, and obtaining a knowledge of the duties 
of republican citizenship, we must attribute 
these extremely valuable results, in great part, 
to the efforts which have been made to give 
them the advantages of the education which, in 
other days, they were denied. 

‘‘We are sure no one can read the reports 
of the Bureau which controls the schools for 
Southern freedmen, without being satisfied that 
the Government has been amply justified in 
doing what it has done in this direction, 
and Doing filled with admiration for the results 
of this work which is so patiently and skillful- 
ly carried on. x - ig * og 
‘And the grand total of educational expenses 
paid by all parties during the half year covered 
by this report (of Mr. Alvord, General 
Superintendent) was $1,078,335, of which more 
than half was the product of benevolent con- 
tributions, and the payments of the freedmen 
themselves. Are not these results what may 
be called grand and noble? And should not 
all Christians and philanthropists, without re- 
gard to political distinction, unite in sustain- 
ing this beneficent system of education for the 
poor colored people of the Southern States.’’ 

The N. Y. Times says: : 

° . - "9 . “ Considering all 
the good that has been done at the South du- 
ring the last five years by this Bureau, surely 
never were thirteen millions better laid out, and 
never did an annual expenditure of two and 
three-fifths millions bring forth greater fruits.’ 

The N. Y. Herald, generally found bravely 
fighting on the winning side, says: 

oe. Se ee ee ee 
granty to learn from the report of General 

foward that the Freedmen’s Bureau has been 

instrumental in ameliorating, to so high a de- 
gree, within so short a period since the close 
of the war, the condition of the colored people 
in the South.” 





BUREAU ITEMS AND ANECDOTES. 

The colored people of the South spent, it is 
said, more than $20,000,000 this year for to- 
bacco. 


It is estimated that more than 50,000 of the 
former slaves of Virginia have learned to read 
and write. 

Petersburg, Virginia, is happy over the suc-. 
cess ef its free-for-all school system, and Rich- 
mond is emulating the example. 


In Louisiana more colored than white people 
can read and write. 


Daniel Brogden, once a slave, now eighty-two 
years of age, who bought himself ‘‘ because he 
wanted a free hour to die in,’ is now trustee 
of a colored school in Rockville, Maryland. 
Being asked if he had an education, “ only 
what I got behind de plow-tail—stole it, like.’’ 
‘* How was that, uncle?’ “ Why, when chil- 
dren gwine to school I goes up to de fence, git 
little lesson from dem in de Reahs ive chile 
hen egg for it, you see.’ In this way he learned 
to read his Bible. And the old man said: ‘If 
I git de school going in Rockville, I gwine to 
go and study, too.’’ 


Yours, tne Lystructor or Ack,—I have seen 
a little colored girl of ten years reading fluent! 
leading editorials of a city daily, from the bul- 
letin board, to a group of eagerly-listenin 
gray-haired men and women, whose hearty om 
appropriate responses told that they appreci- 
ated the thoughts of the writer, as well as the 
miracle the. child was working by translating 
the unmeaning type-marks to their comprehen- 


sion. I approached and asked the little girl, 
‘* Where did you learn to read?” “In Miss 
Judah’s school, sir,” was the reply. I knew 


Miss Judah as a colored young woman, who 
secretly, and at the daily — of her life, taught 
a school in Richmond during the war. The 
same service which this little girl was render- 
ing to strangers, at their solicitation, is daily 
being given by children to parents in thousands 
ob homes ef the poor freedmen, and is esteemed 
by them as the richest earthly good they have 
to thank God for.—Bureau Supt. Education, 
Virginia. 

Socian Ostracism.—The following extract 
speaks for itself: 

Says a teacher, ‘‘It is very gratifying to 
know that the many hours of mental and physi- 
cal labor are resulting in good to this people. 
It has been an interesting and happy employ- 
ment, though I am looked upon as an outcast, 
and am shut out from the society of white peo- 
ple. I have not been in the house of a white 
— for ten months, nor spoken to except b 
our or five white women during the same period, 
two of whom live ata distance of several milea. 
Only one white lady has entered my door in 
seventeen months.” 


Nor far from the capitol of the State (North 
Carolina) lives a lady raised in luxury, the 
daughter of an ex-president of a popular col- 
lege. Feeling deeply interested in the eleva- 
tion of the freedmen, she at first started a 
school on her own account; but ber little means 
being soon exhausted, i 
threatened and warned, her character assailed, 
and every effort made to break up her school, 
she has been compelled to apply to the Bureau 
for a rental. For more than two years this ex- 
cellent lady has withstood the pressure, says 
she knows the path of duty, and, by the help of 
God, means to pursue it. 


Rare Procress.—Intances of rare progress 
multiply so fast that it is difficult to make a 
selection for report. A lady writes from Gran- 
ville that in December last a young man twenty- 
three years of age entered school, who could 
read but little, was entirely ignornant of fig- 
ures, and so awkward that his and had to be 
guided when he attempted to write. He now 
writes a good hand, reads in Wilson's Fourth 
Reader, has finished Monteith’s Second Geog- 
raphy, and in arithmetic is studying compound 
numbers. 

A little girl who entered school last Janu- 
ary, “ey dow words of two letters, is now in 
the Third der, and studies geography and 
arithmetic. A boy of six years, who, entered 
school at the same time, with merely a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet, now reads well in the 
Third Reader. ‘ 

Two little girls of five and six , Tespec- 
tively, who entered school in igh in Janu- 
ary last, beginning the alphabet, are now read- 
ing well in the Third Reader, and are able to 
write a very good hand. 

A teacher in the South reports the language 
of an old colored man, a slave all his life, which 
illustrate the common sentiment among the 
freedmen. The old man said: ‘‘If I nebber 
does do nothing more while I live, I shall give 
os children a chance to go to school, for I con- 
siders edecation next best ting to liberty.” 
Another said: “Dore isn’t money enough in 
all old Massysippi to buy what larning my 








which have been purcygsed and sub- 





heard with deep feeling and interest.—Jnde- 
pendent. 


‘ment. Their thirst for knowledge is exempli- 


ored by her friends, | . 






THE NEW ERA. 


aan carmen — Pan re — 


freedmen the evidences of susceptibility of cul- 
ture are abundant. Instances are rare in the 
history of any schools of such rapid improve- 


fied in the following conversation : 

“Well, auntie, what are you doing?” 
“ Please God, massa, trying to larn.”” “ Who 
hears your lessons?’ ‘“‘Oh! I goes to de night 
school every week.” ‘‘ Where are the chil- 
dren?” ‘Gone to school. They larn a heap; 
and when we get round the fire at night dey 
gets small bundles light-wood and trows on, and 
dey reads to me out of their books ; dey reads 
de Bible to me, too, and oh! how good it makes 
me feel to hear the blessed book,” “But you 
want the children to aid you to get provisions?” 
‘+ Dats very true, massa, but dere is better bread 
than comes out of de arth; no, honey, can’t 
stop de children, dey mus larn. Dese old hands 
can wash for de folks a little longer. 1 gets a 
little meal and bacon for my work two or three 
times a week; we don’t’have much else; but I 
tells you, massa, we can’t feel hungrv when we 
reads ; dats better than vittals, massa.” 

‘ ne ee 

War Department, 

Brreav RervuGees, FREEDMEN, AND 
ABANDONED Lanps, 

Washington, Nov. 19, 1869. 
Honorable Secretar War: 
Sir: In accordance with your request, I have 
the honor to submit to the President and Con- 
gress, through you, my views respecting the 
educational work which the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
in co-operation with the Benevolent Societies of 
the country, has organized and carried on for 
the last four years. 
I believe any thinking man will admit the ne- 
cessity of continuing in some shape the educa- 
tional advantages we have furnished, and of so 
extending them as to meet the wants of large 
classes in the South still destitute of them. 
The welfare, or, as I view it, the very exist- 
ence of our Free Republic demands this. But 
gentlemen say: ‘‘Let each State care for the 
education of its own children.’’ Ianswer: Yes, 
just as soon as it can meet the exigency and is 
willing to doit. But at present this is simply 
impracticable wherever the majority are igno- 
rant of the advantages of a thorough system of 
free schools or are opposed to them. It is im- 
jracticable also where a State or community 
ancies itself so poor as to necessitate dispensing 
with the luxury of education. 
I believe thata Vepartment of Education may 
be so organized as to meet speedily the impera: 
tive wants to which I have briefly referred, and 
to do it in substantial conformity with the policy 
of having each community take care of its own 
schools, and that we may thus avoid the alterna- 
tive of leaving ignorant masses to gravitate 
downward, without the means of acquiring 
knowledge, in the midst of those who are prac- 
tically opposed to their education. 

The eae I offer is to consolidate the Educa- 
tional Sepertenat of the Government and the 
Educational Division of the Bureau, undera 
new name, if, you please, but embracing the 
powers of both This will enable the Commis- 
sioner to gather statistics from those States 
where adequate educational systems now operate, 
and, further, to establish schools -by co-opera- 
tion with Benevolent, State, and Local agencies, 
where no such systems exist. The power of in- 
corporating into the work of the new Depart- 
ment or Bureau the State Superintendents of 
Schools, with or without additional compensa- 
tion, will produce organic unity and gradually 
accomplish what is so much to be desired, the 
correction of adverse sentiment, the practical 
demonstration of the value of schools, and the 
dual assumption of the school work by the 
States themselves. All this can be effected by 
an act of Congress carefully drawn and put in 
the hands of proper men for its execution. 

This organization may not only extend its 
benefits to the impoverished whites not yet 
reached, but may also tend to develop the lim- 
ited educational advantages now offered to the 
Indians. 
If objections are offered to this proposition on 
the ground of its cost, or of the tendency to cen- 
tralization, it may be answered— 
1st. That education is generally the very best 
possible investment that can be made in a free 
government. Intelligent citizens, as every one 
knows, in all their varied occupations, make 
constant returns to the government largely in 
advance of the money expended by it for their 
education. 
To the second objection, it is sufficient to op- 
pose the well known fact that the general educa- 
tion of the masses always tends to the procure- 
ment of the largest liberty consistent with good 
Yovernment, thus counteracting all centralizing 
tendencies. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
O. Howarp, 
Brevet Major General, Commissioner. 














NEWS SUMMARY. _ 


~ Of the sixteen Governors of Pennsylvania 
seven were of German descent. 

Portland, Me., is agitating the subject of 
running horse cars on Sunday in that city. 


Napoleon is going to stamp the profile of his 
son’s face on the French coin. 


The old runaway slave cuts reappear in the 
Southern papers to advertise truant apprentices. 


California has 800,000 peach trees—five to 
every voter, 


There will probably be 100,000 miles of rail- 
road in operation in this country before 1900. 


Columbus, Ky., has 3000 inhabitants and no 
school-house. 


The composition of the United States. five 
and three cest pieces is one-fourth nickle, the 
balance is copper. 


Northerners are arriving in Florida in large 
numbers, and many have purchased land and 
gone to work. 


It is suid that there are now four times as 
many cattle in Texas as there was before the 
war. : 

A real workingman, a man named Odger, a 
shoemaker by trade, is likely to be returned to 
the British House of Commons. 


The colored people in various parts of the 
South kept the anniversary of the issuing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation on the 1st instant. 


If Andrew Johnson’s autograph sells for five 
dollars, as a Southern paper asserts, there must 
be a check to it. 


There have been 153 deaths from small-pox 
in St. Louis during the last three months. A 
nice place for Congress to meet. 


Gi:': ef eighteen are allowed to vote and 
hold oifice in Wyoming Territory, but the other 
sex do “ot arrive atthe years of discretion until 
twenty-.1e. 


The li.lians of Memphis are making arrange- 
ments to erect a handsome monument in Court 
square to Christopher Columbus, the discoverer 
of America. 


It is said that South Abington, Mass., pro- 
duces more boots and shoes, in proportion to 
its popufation, than any other town in the 
United States or in the world, 


Gen. Lee has taken fifty shares in the stock 
of the Educational Journal in Virginia. He 
will find them more profitable than Confederate 
bonds. 


The debt of South Carolina is $6,988,434 23, 
of which $3,173,571 27 has accrued since the 
close of the war. ‘The State will henceforth 
pay the interest on the debt in gold. 


It is asserted that absentee landlords hold in 
Ireland four millions of acres of land, from 
which they draw an annual rental! of $12,500,- 
000. 


Among the wealthy citizens of Philadelphia 
are Stephen Smith, coal merchant, worth 
$600,000 ; William Whipper, lumber dealer, 
$300,000; and William Still, coal merchant, 
$100,000, all colored men. 


The population of San Francisco by the 
Directory of 1869 is 172,050, including 8,600 
Chinese and 2,850 colored. In 1868 it was 
147,950, showing a gain in one year of 24,100. 
This constitutes it the tenth city of the United 
States in point of population. 


The entire number of sheep in the United 
States is over 23,000,000. One-half of these are 


concede t 


circle of the 


already 
close of the next year, if the seasons are favor- 


| done to said commerce and the 





ble Washington correspondent of the Bostou 
Traveller says of political affairs in Georgia ; | 


“Advices ia, from Democratic 
in the Legislature 
it will be utterly 
with the sep legislature. The Democrats 
at the Senate is in the hands of the 
Repu 'slicans, but they claim to have a large 
majority in the House, based upon the idea 
that numbers of Conservative blicans will 


oppose all measures recommended by Governor 


Bullock. 
ee ea eee 


Tue Civ Riewts Act in Sour Caro.ina 
In Charleston, 8. C., last week, a colored 
man, for whom a ticket had been bought by a 
white man, applied for admission to the dress 
cademy of Masic, and was refused 
admittance by John T. Ford, of Baltimore, the 
manager and lessee. Another colored man 
applied for a ticket for the reserved seats, and 
was refused by order of the lessee. Subse- 
quently warrants were issued upon the affida- 
vits of the two colored men, and Mr. Ford was 


| arrested for violating the State law to carry 


out the provisions of the civil rights act. He 
ve bonds to appear at the next term of the 
ourt of General Sessions. 

—} <> 
Tue Freepmen tv Atapama.—The Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) State Journal says that a as gen- 
eral thing the colore people, during the pres- 
ent year, have done well. Many of them en- 
gaged in farming on their own account, and 
succeeded in making good crops. ‘the result 
is an increased good feeling among them, and 
a renewed determination to build up fortunes 
for themselves. A considerable number have 
urchased land and stock, and the 


able, will find them in much better condition 
than was dreamed of by any one two years 
since. ‘They have shown that they will work 
and in every instance where they have been 
treated kindly and dealt with fairly, they show 
disposition to leave their employers. 
— <— oe 

Tuk ANNEXATION OF Britisa CoLumBia.— 
Senator Corbett introduced in the Senate a 


preamble et bag the desire of the people 
of British Columbia to’be annexed to the United 


States of America, as appears by their petition to 


the Queen, and that as questions of difference 
exist between the Government of Great Britain 
and the United States, as to the boundary line 
between their respective territories ; that as the 
United States claim that they have suffered 
great loss by reason of vessels being fitted out 
io British waters to cruise against and destroy 
American commerce, and that as it is difficult 
to calculate and settle in reed the damage 


the United States by the prolongation of war 
to the great injury and suffering of our people, 
and as it: is our desire to establish the most 
friendly relations with Great Britain upon a 
firm and enduring basis : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State inquire 
into the expediency of proposing to Great Britain 
to include in any treaty for the adjustment of all 
matters of difference between the two Govern- 
ments an article for the transfer of British Co- 
lumbia to the United States. 

a a 


CELEBRATION at NasuyiLte—Speeches and 
Resolutions.—The colored people of Nashville, 
on Saturdey January, Ist, celebrted the anni- 
versary of President Lincoln’s Proclamation 
of Freedom. After parading through the 
streets they assembled in the capitol and organ- 
ized a convention. About 2, articipated. 
Letters from General Howard ae others were 
read excusing themselves from attending. 
Several speeches were made and resolutions 
adopted expressing gratitude to President Lin- 
coln for their freedom, thanking the army for 
their services and the ante-war abolitionists for 
what they had done for them while in Slavery ; 
pledging themselves not to engage in rebellion 
or support those who do ; expressing confidence 
in the President, Cabinet and Congress ; de- 
claring they know buttwo parties—Republican 
and Democratic, and pledging support to the 
former ; expressing the opinion that the pre- 
sent Legislature is hostile to their interests ; 
— the action of Congress in the case 
of Georgia ; indorsing the resolutions of Mr. 
Kelley of Pennsylvania, offered in the Federal 
House of Representatives ; looking to the re- 


military rule, and call upon our Senators and 
Representatives to support the movement—this 


life and property. J. H. Sumner and J. C. 
Napier were a 


resolutions to Washington. 





MISSOURI. 


from those whe participated in the rebellion. 


vernment of 


construction of Tennessee by placingherunder| ,, 


they regard as necessary under the present 
State government, as they have no security for 


weet a committee to bear the 


Governor McClurg, in his message to the 
Missouri Legislature calls attention to the 
peaceful condition of the State ; and, in view 
of this fact, he asks the consideration of the 
expediency of removing political disabilities 





WHAT THE GREAT LABOR CONVEN. 
TION THINKS ABOUT THE SAVINGS 
| BANKS. 


sources, are to the effeet that the Democrats , 


will have 10 or 15 maj 
on a joint ballot, cod! they 


impossible to ratify the fifteenth amendment | 





During the first days of November there was 
_in session in Washington city a Convention 
representing the laboring people of color 
| throughout the United States. That Conven- 
tion appointed a committee to cons.der and 
report upon the matter of Savines Banks and 
| a8 the result, the following report was presented 
and wnay:mously adopted with great enthusiasm 
| in a full meeting of the Convention : 


REPORT. 
Gentlemen of the Labor Convention : 
} 


; In all communities where labor is properly 
organized the interest of the poor man is held to 
be of chief importance. It is the man who, in 
days of health and prosperity, can save but little 
above a bare living, and who, in days of sick- 
ness and forced idleness, must, with his family, 
suffer or live on charity, whom wise laws seek 
to protect. And this is right, because the poor 
are in all places the vast majority. For this 
great multitude the way to a better condition 
| should be laid open, and the free school, the 
open Bible, the Savings Bank, and every invita- 
«ion to intelligence, virtue, and economy meet all 
who travel it. 
After a careful examination of the statistics of 
Savings Banks, we have found that wherever 
labor is best paid, and the improvement of the 
condition of the laboring classes most carefully 
considered, there Savings Banks abound ; there 
depositors are most numerous, and the aggregate 
of savings the largest. Thus— 
In Massachusetts, at the date of the latest 
report to the Legislature, there were in the State, 
108 Savings Banks: 350,000 depositors, and 
$80,431,583. 
In the little State of Rhode Island, 25 Banks ; 
59,071 depositors, and $21,413,648. 
In the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 41 
Banks; 405,591 depositors, and $116,971,958 ; 
and in the whole State of New York, in 1868, 
the aggregate capital in all the Savings Banks 
reached the enormous aggregate of $151, 127,562. 
In the State of Rie Island one person out 
4 every three has a deposit in some Savings 
ank. 


In Massachusetts and Connecticut, one in 
every three and one-half. 

In the six’ New England States, one -in every 
4.89. In-New York, one in 7.22. 


But the Savings Bank as an institution; as a 
great conservator of the well-being of the poor ; 
as & perpetual invitation in each city, town, and 
village to youth an | health to put safely by some- 
thing against the day of old age and sickness, is 
just beginning to find a footing South of the Po- 
tomac. Until the close of the late war there 
was no civilized labor in the South. The em- 
loyer was at the same time the owner of the 
= a hes man. What inducement was there for 
the toiler to put by his money? What money of 
his own had he to put by? 
With the earnest desire to place within reach 
of the disenthralled race the opportunity and 
incentive to careful savings and safe-keeping of 
small earnings, at the close of the war, Congress 
ranted a charter to a company called 7'he 
reedman's Savings and Trust Company, with 
authority to establish, in any one of our States, 
Savings Banks for the safe keeping and investment 
in the stocks, bonds, and Treasury notes of the 
United States the savings of the colored people. 
One of thé last acts of the lamented President 
Lincoln was to affix his signature to the charter 
giving legal existence to this company. This 
was in March, 1865. Let us now show, in a few 
words, what has been done by this company in 
the space of less than five years : 
In that comparatively short time, Banks for 
savings have been established in Augusta, Ma- 
con, and Savannah, Georgia; in Beaufort and 
Charleston, South Carolina; in Jacksonville and 
Tallahassee, Florida; in Mobile and Huntsville, 
Alabama; in New Orleans, Louisiana; in Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi; in Chattanooga, Memphis, 
and Nashville, Tennessee; in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; in St. Louis, Missouri; in Martinsburg, 
Richmond, and Norfolk, Virginia; in Raleig 
Wilmington, and Newbern, North Carolina; an 
in Washington, Baltimore, and New York, with 
a parent or principal office in Washington. 
Beginning with nothing, of course, in the 
mid.t of a people just escaped from the shackles 
of slavery, at the end of one year from the date 
of its charter, to wit, on the 1st day of 
March, 1866, deposits were $305,167 24 
«1867 « 1,624,853 33 
1868 3,582,378 36 
1869 7,257,798 63 
and to-day the aggregate of all the deposits is 
over ten millions ! 
Of course there have been constant and heavy 
drafts from these aggregates. Depositors, when 
they have accumulated a few hundred dollars in 
the Bank, quite naturally desire to buy a piece 
/ of land, or to enter upon some mercantile or 
mechanical pursyjt. So they draw out money 
which, but for the Bank, would probably never 
have been saved, and invest ast ey see oppor- 
tunity. A population of small land-owners, 
traders, and mechanics—the very element of a 
true Democratic civilization—is appearing on 
the once lordly domains of the planter. The 
fermer chattel, thrown upon his own resources, 
is called, by the necessities of his position, to 
look out for to-morrow. So he needs his earn- 


“ 


ce “ 


He does not think it necessary to amend the 
the Constitution to effect this, as the Constitu-, 
now provides that the Legislature may remove 
such disabilities after January Ist, 1871. 
He recommends that this be made a question 
for discussion in the canvass next fall; so that 
candidates for the legislature may run, in part 
at least, upon this issue, He opposesa con- 
vention for the revision of the Constitution, but 
recommends submitting to the people the prop- 
osition to allow negroes to vote ; and another 
striking out from the Constitution what is 
known as ‘‘the double liability clause.’’ The 
debt of the State in 1869 was $3,000,000. e 
neral financial condition is favorable, but Me 
S orsenie urges strict economy. The interest 
on the bonds for July is already provided for; 
that of January following can easily be man- 
aged. There is now in the Treasury near! 
$600,000, which belongs to the interest fund. 
The principal of the bonds maturing in 1872 
amounts to $477,000, and that of 1873, of 
$680,000, can also be promptly met. 
In the tariff question, he says the present 
tariff should, and no doubt will, be modified, 
and the duties placed on luxuries; but ho 
the free trade movement may be regarded with 
suspicion. 
he public school fund amounted to over 
$1,600,000, and the schools throughout the 
State are prosperous. é 
- The Governor urges the adoption of the fif 
teenth amendment immediately on the receipt 
of the attested copy ftom Washington. 
rye oe a> So ‘i aad 
Tue great glory of America is in its ability 
to give every humaw being here a fair chance. 
There are still some gross restrictions upon 
this primary human right; yet, under the tre- 
mendous strokes of the past ten years, these 
restrictions afe swiftly falling tothe earth. A 
few years ago, even throughout the free States, 
a human being of a dark complexion Lad no 
“ scope’? but that presented in the careers of 
a barber, a boot-black, and a ce, 
Eve erous must view with delight 
the eagerness cok thane with which the long- 
restrained race is now rising to higher and 
more responsible spheres in American life. A 
fine example of this rapid development of negro 
intelligence and —- lately came to our 
notice in Springfield, Ohie. In that town lives 
a colored barber who, by industry, has accumu- 
lated a comfortable fortune ; and who, years 
ago, resolved to give his children those educa- 
tional advantages which were denied to himself. 
His eldest son, James Pyles, accordingly was 
sent to Oberlin, wheré he graduated with some 
distinction four or five years since. Immedi- 
ately after his ation James returned to 
Springfield, studied law in the office of Shella- 
barger & Good, was duly admitted to the bar, 
and commenced in that place the practice of his 
rofession. Though he had a fine reputation 


wretch ju- 
saa tobe hs wep a 


dices of caste h 
resolved last spring to go South and to cast in 
his lot with the State of Mississippi. He went 


there with good credentials from such men as 
General Howard; and, being both a cultivated 
man and an eloqwent speaker, he at once at- 
tracted notice. In the recent canvass 


ings from time to time. 
period above specified, were as follows: 


the Bank, invested in United States securities or 
in cash and office property, was $1,073,429 92. 


The drafts, for the 


Year ending March 1, 1867, $1,225,928 16 
‘“ “ "1868 - 2,944,079 36 
sia ” 1869 6,184,368 71 


At the last date, the net deposit remaining in 


On the 31st of October, the date of the latest 
published report, this deposit had reached 
$1,340,133 94. It will probably have reached 
two millions within the next year. 
These savings, as fast as accumulated, are 
loaned to the United States, i ¢, invested in 
their bonds and stocks. The company has paid 
up to November, Ist, 1869, regularly to its de- 
positors interest at the rate of 5 per-cent. in tri- 
ennial instalments, which, on being entered on 
the depositor’s book as a new deposit, gives him 
really 1% percent. each four months, compounded 
three times per annum. 
In connection with the other work of the 
Bank, it issues monthly,—for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, to stimulate its patrons to habits of tem- 
perance, thrift, and frugality—a newspaper, 
which is sought for eagerly. 
We may add that we find this Bank to be es- 
tablished on the mutual principle. Each depos- 
itor is a stockholder to the amount of his 
deposits. After paying, out of its income, the 
expenses of the business of the institution, the 
helolee of its profits are distributed to its deposi- 
tors every four months. The larger the amount 
of its deposits the greater the advantage to the 
stockholder, i e to the depositor. 
Every man, woman, or child, who is able to 
deposit $5 in this Bank is a stockholder to that 
amount, and receives his or her share of the 
profits which may accrue from the successful 
management of its business. 
Your committee have to report that the oppo- 
sition among the white ee of the South to the 
progress of these Banks is disappearing; that 
the security and safety of the Bank is now thor- 
oughly established: that it has purchased, in 
the city of Washington, a property directly op- 
site the United States Treasury, where it will 
Duild a convenient Banking-house in the coming 
year ; that the best friends of the colored people 
are the friends and patrons of this Bank. Major 
General O. O. Howard calls it the ‘ best educa- 
tor in the field.’’, Among the names of its trus- 
tees are found those of Henry D. Cooke, Esq., 
of the house of Jay Cooke & Co.; Hon. J. M. 
Brodhead, of the United States Treasury ; Gen. 
B. W. Brice, Paymaster General, U. S. Army; 
Bishop S. Talbot, of the M. E. Church, and 
others well known throughout the land. 
But, though the deposits have reached one- 
and-a-half millions: of dollars, your committee 
think that such amount but poorly represents the 
savings of the colored péople within reach of the 
influence of this company. There are within 
easy reach of its 25 Bank 300,000 laboring 
ple of color. If each had only $10 in the k 
the aqeregate would be three ions—more 
than double the sum now on deposit in them. 
Or if, out of the three hundred thousand le 
referred to above, the same proportion were 
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R as an aid to the laboring man, 
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PROSPECTUS 


NEW ERA! 


A Colored American National Journal. 








A new journal, to be called the New Ena. 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica! 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870. 
Such a paper is regarded by those whose judy 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessit\ 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pul) 
lie men and philanthropists in every section o! 
the Union. fi response to these demand thi- 
paper is established. 
he New Era will partake of a two-fold na 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. A. 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain ever) 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth |) 
will demand the recognition of these righi- 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its co! 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed! 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits 0: 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free governmert, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 
While the editors of the New Era will be 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance |: 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica 
tions suitabl@for publication in these columns. 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial in 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demani 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the’National Union. ' 
The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness ‘of oy oe and encourage unity o! 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
eo of the Reconstructed States. Kemem 
ering the past history of the Republican party. 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
pe of the nation, the New Era will give its 
earty support to that party, reserving to our 
selves, however, entire independence on politi 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
party platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter 
ests of any portion of the people require it wt 
our hands. 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Govern ment. 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to onc 
another, and to God. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro 
mote the highest good of government and peop|k 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. pecially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, gither 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in 
fluences, have been deprived of the pee 
enjoyed by their more favored brethreh of the 
free States. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed. 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
upils and teachers, thereby making the New 
A a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 
THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Cenvention held in tlis city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 

‘¢ With a voting power under our present and 
just system of reconstruction of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand electors, and an actual labor- 
ing force of three millions, out of four millions 
anda quarter of hardy sonsand daughters of 
toll, native to the soil, inured to the climate, 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the 
people generally, and knowing by an experience 
more valuable, perhaps, than the learning of the 
books, the methods of agriculture, the different 
systems of mechanical labor, and the common 
and less complicated affairs of commerce, we 
are an element in the industry of the country of 
importance, value and power. 

‘But for our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this know] 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
catibn! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, We ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. . 
‘‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children. 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the sec 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid fall and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us : 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli 
ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store. 
wherever labor is to Be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive tha! 
we claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the contract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportanity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnesi 
by considerate treatment and the prospect o/ 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers. 
‘« Recognizing ourselves as native Americans, 
and knowing ourselves as members of the great 
American body politic, while we ask the recogn!- 
tion and protection due any and all of like po- 
litical condition, as in the past, so in all time to 
come, with unfettered limb and manly endeavor 
we shall labor with our white fellow-countrymen, 
native and naturalized, in mine, on farm, in 
workshop, in foundry, in factory, everywhere, 
to develop the material and industrial powers 
of our land, making wind, water, and earth to 
aid in the accomplishmen: of its mission 0! 
Eberty and law, honor and justice, Christianity 
aud civilization.”’ 
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AN ORIGINAL TALF. 


TWO WOLVES AND ALAMB. 


BY FRANK J. WEBB. 
Avtuor or “ THe GARRIEF.” 


Copyright Secured. 


“Gus, who were those three young ladies to 
whom you bowed so graciously as we drove 
through the Bois de Boulogne this evening ?”’ 

Gas deigned me no reply, but eyed lovingly 
a morsel of cotelet he held exalted upon the 
point of his fork, as though he would first 
thoroughly enjoy the sense of sight ere that of 
taste was gratified. 

‘** | say, do you hear me, Gus?” I repeated, 
impatiently. 

Gus, who continued to eye the mutton, re- 
marked, vaguely : 

“’Pon honor, ‘tis too bad; this cotelet is 
decidedly overdone-—-too brown entirely ; it is 
a burning shame that in an establishment like 
this a cook should be employed capable of such 
an atrocity. Now, my cook——’’ 

“Hang your cook!’’ T interrupted, impa 
tiently ; “ when you are at dinner it seems im- 
possible to get from you a word or idea not 


associated with the food you are consuming | 


7? 


Did you hear my question 7 


«Yes, | did hear you grumbling something | 


about carriage—young ladies—Bois de Bou- 
logne. Pass that claret, please. Tut! this is 
too bad! the wine is as warm as Mississippi 
water in July, and quite as turbid, too. I de- 
clare, that vile garcon has been giving it a 
shake.” : 

At this juncture a look of most ineffable dis- 
gust must have overspread my face, for Gus 
smiled, and resumed : 

“Oh, pardon me. You made some inquiry 
about those girls we met during our drive. Ah, 
yes, Lremember. At present, however, | am 
inuch too hungry to be communicative ; better 
wait until we have finished dinner. Here 
comes the omelette souflette ; there is no time 
for chat now; an omelette, you know, must be 
eaten hot. Let us get through it at once like 
men. ‘There is nothing so calculated to pro- 
duce serenity of mind as a steady performance 
of ones duties; and I wish to have nothing to 
reproach myself with on that score. Besides, 
[ will confide to you in the strictest confidence 
that I am lion-like in my nature—magnanimous 
and all that sort of thing—yet with a decided 
prejudice against being disturbed at my meals. 
| prefer doing but one thing at a time, especi- 
ally when that thing is dining. ‘ Yes,’ as 
Johnson said, ‘ 1 like to dine.’”’ 

Gus was incorrigible. hdeemed it prudent 
for the present to let him alone. It seemed 
almost unkind to disturb him from what was 
evidently so near his heart; so 1 sat quietly 
whilst he finished his omelette, trifled with a 
portion of the Charlotte Russe, devoured a 
large Marie Louise pear, and not until the 
garcon brought in the coffee and we had lighted 
our cigars did 1 again venture the question 
with which I have commenced my story. 

We were quite alone in one of the petite 
salons at Verys, where, after a long drive, we 
had betaken ourselves for dinner. The smoke 
from our fragrant panetellas was floating 
dreamily and cloudlike over our heads, when 
Gus, arousing himself with an effort, said : 

‘So you are interested in that singular trio 
whom the Parisians, with their fondness for 
sovbriquets, have named ‘the Wolves and the 
Lamb.’ They are countrymen of mine, who 
have accompanied their venerable father to 
Paris to dissipate the fortune he has been lucky 
enough to accumulate.”’ 

“Are they sisters?” I inquired. 

“ The tall girls are twins ; the other is their 
cousin. She is as different from them as it is 
possible for a woman to be. The twins have 
ordinary cultivation and acquirements—ere 
excessively brusque in manner and eccentric 
in disposition. Their cousin is a girl of angelic 
sweetness of temper ; besides she is one of the 
most accomplished ladies I have ever met. 
The sole occupation of the Wolves seems to 
be the invention of torments to inflict upon 
the Lamb, who endures them with a patience 
worthy of the name. The present pet weak- 
ness of the Wolves is a disgusting penchant 
for snakes. But, by the way, should you like 
to know them ?” 

‘* Of course, I should ; your discription has 
aroused my curiosity. One so fascinating, the 
others so singular. Let me know them by all 
means; they will be anything but everyday 
acquaintances. ”’ 

* Well, then, so be it,” rejoined Gus. ‘‘I am 
pretty certain we shall find them at home this 
evening. There is no better time than the 
present—only bear in mind, my good fellow, 
you are not to fall in love with the Lamb ; that 
amiable creature is already appropriated.” 

As he concluded he rose lazily and drew on 
his paletot. The dinner paid for and the ac- 
customed douceur given to the garcon, we de- 
parted. Arm in arm we sauntered slowly to 
the Hotel Wagram, and soon were in our rooms 
dressing for our visit to the Goffes. 

‘* Don’t be surprised,” said Gus as we were 
walking along the, Boulevard on our way 
thither, ‘‘at any eccentricity, however gross. 
the Wolves may be disposed to commit ; nor 
visit your displeasure on my unfortunate head 
in case they should snub you. Many a man 
as good as yourself, my dear fellow, has met 
with shocking treatment at their fair hands. 
Une thing you will have to console you. No 
matter how much the Wolves may snap and 
snarl, you will be amply recompensed for any 
injuries they may inflict in the winning kind- 
ness and gentleness of the Lamb.” 

We found them occupying 4 splendid suite, 
of apartments in the Rue de ——. When i 
say splendid, I mean that sort of gorgeousness 
made up of gilding and French upholstery. 
The furniture was as costly as money could 
procure, but each article of it seemed to have 
been chosen more for its individual value, than 
with reference to the rest. It had been, seem- 
ingly, gathered together without any idea of 
harmony, or even contrast. 

1 entered leaning on the arm of my friend. 
Being somewhat nearsighted, I found myself 
vis-a-vis to the twins ere I was aware of it. 

Gus introduced me in his blandest manner, 
producing, however, no other result than a 
cold nod from the eldest of the twins and an 
exclamation from the sister. of— 

* Mr. Williams, I beg you will not introduce 
me to any more men. | know four now, and 
I hate them.” 

My friend’s warning bad led me toexpect 
that | might not be most graciously received, 
yet I was quite appalled at this rough, insult- 
ing reception. I began to stammer something 
about venturing to intrude, anxiety to be in- 
troduced, and se forth, when I was cut short 
in my timid utterances by the twin who had 
honored me with a nod remarking: 

“ You can sit down, sir, now that you are 
here ; and do pray dispose of your hat. People 
who twirl their hats are always bores.” 

| ventured something about the pleasure I 
ad anticipated in making their acquaintance, 

when I was again interrupted by her saying: 
“Pray, spare us that; I hate conventional 
comp!!ments.” 

{ was «ite demolished by this. Sinking into 
the vacant chair, | became so nervous and em- 
barassed that 1 was about to deposit my hat 
upon the table, when the lady who rejoiced in | 
her hatred of her four male friends almost | 
shouted to me: 

“ Be careful, sir, where you place your hat. 
Do you wish to crush my pet.” 

Standing up, I was completely horrified to 
discover squirming upon the table in all its 





yi 
| only thirty feet long, it would have been rather 


of my frien®s aimonition “not to fall in love 
with her.”’ She was just that sort of creature 
that one might imagine aman would fall in 
love with at first sight, recklessly, hopelessly. 
She was most winning and gracious in her 
manner, with one of those indescribably sweet 
faces, which at once attract® us without our 
being able to assign any exact reason why. 
Ifer eyes were of dark hazel, and she had a 
dreamy way of looking out from them that 
gave you an impressior of her being connected 
with, or attracted to some other, better exist- 
ence that did not entirely seperate her from 
this. Oneoften hears the expression “a spiritual 
looking woman.’ I had, however,. never be- 
fore met anyone who so thoroughly realized 
the description I was enchanted with her. 
1 almost forgot the Wolves and began to devote 
myself to the Lamb. 

“Lhe Wolves merely looked up as she entered. 
1 observed them exchange a malicious glance. 
The one who gloried in her hatred of her four 
male aequaintances exclaimed in «a warning 
tone : ’ 
“Mind how yeu step, my nervous cousin, 
Mimi is out. | know your tadyship pretends 
to be afraid of him.” 

Miss Burrows shuddered. An expression of 
alarm and disgust flitted across her face as she 
observed tremulously : 

“lam very sorry ; had I heen aware of it I 
should not have left my room.’ 

“Oh! it was not on your account I spoke,” 
rejoined the Wolf, “f feared it might yet 
upon the floor and be trodden upon by you, as 
it was the other day. It isin sister’s bosom 
now. You need not be alarmed for its safety ; 
only pray keep your eyes about you.” 

Miss Burrows drew back as she observed the 
object of her horror and deiestation so close to 
her. Gliding across the room she took a seat 
beside me upon the sofa. 

“} have an unconquerable horror of all 
creeping things,” said she in an agitated voice. 
“] have tried to reason myself out of it without 
success, being conscious that it must be some 
how wrong to hate, or rather detest, anything 
God has made, and doubtless designed to serve 
some useful purpose in the economy of nature 
A snake, however, | cannot tolerate. It in 
spires me with indescribable disgust and 
terror.” 

“And will not-your cousins give it up,’ I 
asked. ‘‘It is singular they should be disposed 
to cherish such outre pets.” 

“My cousins are somewhat peculiar in their 
tastes I must admit,”’ replied she. ‘Perhaps 
they are a little spoiled by never having been 
compelled to sacrifice them to the feelings or 
wishes of others. That, however, is not their 
fault. 1 am sure they do not cherish their 
pets to annoy others, but to afford pleasure to 
themselves.” 

I gazed at the young creature who spoke 
thus apologetiecally for her cousins, and felt 
she wus a deal too charitable in her disposi- 
tion. 

I was indeed very much interested in her. 
In conversations about many things in France 
and England, of which we cherished reminis- 
censes in common, with discussions upon 
boeks, music and the various topics of the 
day, I found the evening gliding most agree- 
ably away. The Wolf with the snake in her 
bosom left her seat, where she had evidently 
been quarrelling with Gus, and took a chair 
beside the centre table, upon which she de- 
posited her scaly pet, where it lay twisting 
and coiling its flexile, half torpid length about 
her hand and arm, in a manner most disgust- 
ing to behold. 

Although she seemingly concentrated her 
attention upon her strange pet, there was 
about her, when narrowly observed, a half 
watchful, expectant air, that would lead to the 
impression that something else also occupied 
her mind. She always started with a timid 
look when the door opened, which look con- 
trasted strongly with her generally assured, 
almost defiant air. This expectant manner 
wis shared to so great an extent by Miss Bur- 
rows that I was led to remark: 

“You appear to be expecting somebody or 
something— which isit? At least I feel assured 
it isan agreea)le anticipation from the delight- 
ed, eager manner with which you look up 
whenever the door is opened.”’ 

“Ah, yes,”’ she rejoined, ‘Lam expecting 
Mr. Walton.” 

“Happy Mr. Walton,” said I with a smile, 
“to excite so much interest.”’ 

“Oh, it is \ery natural,’’ she replied with an 
air of most cliurming naivette. “Do you not 
know that Mr. Walton and I are engaged?’ 

I conld not help smiling as I look at her, for 
this was a sor! of acknowledgment that ladies 
find it very ¢ licult to make, and which they 
seldom or never volunteer. On the contrary, 
in most insi:nces, they consider themselves 
privileded to make all manner of evasions 
with regard t.» it, and often tell most ingenious 
and admirably concocted fibs about the mat- 
ter. In her. however, it did not appear an 
exhibition of vanity or a manifestation of for- 
wardness, bu! a confession quite in harmony 
with the getuine innocence and simplicity of 
her character. 

As she concluded I looked up and found the 
Wolf glaring «t her with a look of such concen- 
trated, inter-ified hatred, as fairly made me 
shudder. ‘i iere is no mistaking it,” thought 
I, “these two women are rivals—a spirit of 
light and a s; irit of darkness worshipping at 
the same shrine: both of their offerings can- 
not be aceepiod.” 

There was something revolting in the glit- 
tering snaky ‘ook that gleamed from the Wolf. 
It seemed az :f the light that glistened in the 
eyes of her scaly pet, was reflected from her 
own and rend red terrible by its human associa- 
| tion and inte.ligence. At that moment I felt 
| that it would be preferable to take to my Bosom 
| her disgusting pet, with its clammy folds, than 
to come in ¢ ntact with its mistress. 1 shud- 
dered, and :s:ter a few moments silence re 
marked to tle Lamb : 

“Am I to ceyard this as a remarkable proof 
of confidence ?” 

“Oh, no;” she replied with the same.innocent 
manner, “1 thought every one knew that cousin 
Walton was engaged to ine.” 

At this juncture the door opened and a deli- 
cately forme:! man of middle height entered the 
room. Miss Burrows rose and extended both 
her hands, which he took in his own whilst he 
looked tenderly at her 

“You have been well?” said he ina quiet 
tone. 

“Yes, only alittle nervous at times. I shall, 
however, quiet myself again, now that you 
have come. Let me present you to Mr. Bra- 
ham.” He }owed and shook my haad cordial- 
ly, then crossed the room to where the Wolf 
sat at the table, ostensibly absorbed in her 
sealy pet. [I could observe, however,"from the 
furtive manner in which she looked up without 
raising her head, that she was watehing his 
movements. When she arose and extended to 
him her hand there was more softness in her 
face than I had ever deemed it capable of ex- 
pressing. 

“Still cultivating my old antipathy,” re- 
marked he smilingly, “1 have brought you a 
book I am sure you will revel in—a book of 
travels in lava—a place that would be a Para- 
dise to you, from the number and variety of 
snakes it contains. You shall have it bye and 
bye when I unpack.” ‘ 
**And have you brought me nothing?’ en- 
quired the other Wolf. 

“Well, no; lam sorry to say I have not. 
The only thing I saw that 1 thought would 
strike your fancy would have been most difficult 
to procure and inconvenient te transport.”’ 

“What was it?” both exclaimed in a breath. 

‘One of the preserved specimens of antedi- 
luvian reptalia, which some geologist with an 
unpronouncable name has just presented to the 
stal Palace Association. Althongh being 





difficult to put in my trunk, besides which the 
directors of that transparent institution might 


lithe hideousness, a harmless but disgusting/mot have been inclined to part with it,”’ 


reptile, known in America as the garter snake. 

Miss Goffe gave me a reproachful glance as 
she took itup and placed it in her bosom, 
where the greater part of it lay concealed in 
the folds of her dress ; whilst its head and neck 
moved hither and thither caressed by the jewel- 
ed hand of its mistress. 

1 was absorbed and fascinated by this scene, 
in the same manner and with something of the 
same feeling, by which we may imagine, a bird 
to be impressed, when it finds itself, despite 
all its struggles, hopping hopelessly toward 
the distended jaws of asnake. I was experi- 
encing a feeling akin to this, when the door 
opened, and the spell was broken by the 
entrance of a spiritual looking creature into 
the drawing-room. 

Gus took her hand as she approached, and 
turning to me said, ‘‘Allow me to present my 
friend, Mr. Philip Braham.”’ 

She smiled sweetly as she extended her hand, 
rejoining kindly as she did so, “A friend of 

ours cannot but be a welcome visitor. I am 
elighted to see you."’ 

A hasty glance impressed me with 
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Whilst Mr. Walton had been giving expres- 
sion to this banter I had leisure to study his 
face, and observed how strongly marked his 
countenance was. You would have imagined 
him to be about twenty-two, but there were 
deep lines on his forehead and a thoroughly 
grave, almost stern expression of face that 
showed him to be older than a first glance 
would have suggested. Even whilst uttering 
these pleasantries the upper half of his face 
never seemed to smile. The eye, which is 
most difficult, nay, almost impossible, to school, 
did not seem to harmonize with his playful 
banter. The lines on his forehead, the indenta- 
tions between his eyebrows neither softened 
nor changed; his thin lips alone smiled and 
they only for an instant, then relapsed into a 
severe expression. 1 do not know that I ever 
saw a mouth express such inflexible determina- 
tion as did his in repose. His complexion was: 
feminine in its transparent fairness. His rich 
auburn hair, parted in the middle, was thrown 
off his forehead (which was rather narrow and 
not very high) and hung almost to his shoulders 
in a mass of rich, wavy curls, which in their 
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glossy luxuriance might have inspired a woman 
with envy. This, together with his boyish 
style of , gave to his teut ensemble that 
air of adolescence which would impress one on 
seeing him for the first time. — 

About that period all Paris was in a feas- 
ment of excitement with regard to a murder 
which had been recently committed, under cir- 
cumstances of horrible atrocity. A young 
lady, in a respectable position amongst the 
Burgoise, had poisoned a lady friend from mo- 
tives of jealously. By this terrible crime the 
lover of the murdered Mad’lle Varigny had 
been driven to desperation, aud to be rid of an 
existence so full of misery, had drowned him- 
self in the Seine. Our friends had some slight 
acquaintance with the parties, so the lamenta- 
ble occurrence naturally became a topic of con- 
versation during the evening. Numberless 
suggestions had been made as to what would 


none of us were inclined to clemency, or seemed 
for a moment to think or wish that she should 
be spared the penalty of death, as the murder 
was characterized by many revolting features, 
and was the undoubted result of long premedi- 
tation. 

Walton, on being appealed to for an opinion, 
said, “if they wish to punish her the infliction 
of death will not effect that object. A woman 
who loves with such intensity of passion that 
she will commit murder to attain the object of 
her affections, must also be capable of tecling 
in the keenest manner the pangs of remorse. 
A woman like that should be made to live and 
be so environed, that every moment of her ex 
istence the evidences of her crime should be 
kept unavoidably before her. Had the lover 
of the murdered girl been else than a fool; he 
would have endeavored to suppress the evi- 


held it ever suspended over her like the sword 
of Damocles. 
30 live as to be each moment face to face with 
death. I cannot understand why men destroy 
themselves under such circumstances. Ilad | 
been he, I should have spared no effort to save 
her; and, baving accomplished that, she should 
have lived to have welcomed death in its most 
appalling form, as the sweetest boon Heaven 
could bestow upon her.”’ 

That man, thought I, as I regarded the vin- 
dictive expression that crept over his face as 
he spoke, is not one to be safely offended. 

As Walton ceased speaking he rose, crossed 
the room, and rang the bell. 

“‘ Luura,’’ said he, turning to Miss Burrows, 
“T wish to hear you execute a piece of music 
that I have brought with me from London. It 
was performed by a young lady at one of Dr. 
Morton’s soirees. She has no musical educa- 
tion whatever, and whilst in a state of clair- 
voyance she'sat at the piano and improvised 
the most extraordinary melodies to which | 
ever listened.” 

‘*You know I am quick at catching such 
things. I jotted down the notes, and it was 
afterwards played over from my m&nuscript ere 
the company dispersed, and was pronounced 
by them all a correct reproduction of the mel- 


the whole is that the lady herself, in her natural 
state, was perfectly incapable of playing it 
from the manuscript, and had not the slightest 
recollection of ever having performed it.’’ 

The servant here made his appearance. 

‘* Bring me,” said Walton, ‘‘a parcel you 
will find on my dressing-room table.’’ 

As the door closed on the servant, Walton 
resumed: 

‘‘J saw at Dr. Morton’s some things so mys- 
terious and inexplicable that they have haunted 
me ever since. You know I have ever been a 
sceptic with reference to spiritualism, clairvoy- 
ance, and kindred mysteries. Had the things 
I there saw been related to me, I should have 
been most incredulous. I not only saw much 
that I cannot explain, but things that made me 
doubt my own senses. At my particular re- 
quest, the clairvoyant was transported here. 
1 wish to test the truth of her revelations. 
Laura, permit me to examine your arm.”’ 

At this request Miss Burrows started up and 
became by turns pale and red. The Wolves 
also were pale and much agitated. Miss Bur- 
rows said, with a forced smile : 

‘*What an odd request. Way should you 
wish to see my arm ?”’ 

I now observed, for the first time, that whilst 
the twins wore dresses extremely low in the 
neck, with short sleeves, Miss Burrows wore 
her sleeves buttoned at the wrist, and the body 
of her dress half high. 

There was an evident indisposition exhibited 
on her part to comply with Walton’s request. 
I observed the elder of the Wolves give her a 
deprecating look, and the whole affair began to 
wear an air of interest. Aftera few moments 
of hesitation Miss Burrows rejoined : 

“No, no, cousin Walton ; I cannot show it 
to you. There is, in faet-——"’ 

“ Your very hesitation,” said Walton, earn- 
estly, ‘‘makes me more anxious for a com- 
pliance with my request. I do not ask for the 
gratification of an idle curiosity, but to confirm 
me either in a belief or disbelief in a,subject 
of more than ordinary interest. ‘ell me,’’ 
continued he almost sternly, “does not your 
urm bear the marks of violence ?”’ 

At this one Of the twins grew absolute!y 
livid, whilst the other, starting forward, ex- 
claimed : 





oihecea?’'' Maria! Why do you look so 
frigMtened? Don't be stupid. Can't you se 
itisallatrick? It is plain enough that some 
one has been telling cousin Walton of the row 
you had with Laura.”’ 

Walton’s lips seemed to grow thinner every 
moment. ‘There was a wild sparkle iu his eye 
which seemed to make him look devilish. 

‘It is true, then, there has been a quarrel,”’ 
he uttered in a suppressed tone. ‘‘Had I be 
lieved in the truth of clairvoyance, had 1 not 
deemed it all a delusion, I would not have 
asked questions that have led to this painful! 
expose. Yet, as we have gone thus far,’’ con- 
tinued he, sneeringly, “if only for the purpose 
of deciding a question of science, let us investi 
gate this ae affair thoroughly.’’ 

As he concluded, he half playfully seized 
Laura’s hand, and, raising the sleeve of her 
dress, disclosed just above the elbow on her 
delicate and beautifully moulded arm the deep 
imprint of a hand, the nails of which had 
buried themselves in the flesh. 

Walton looked inquiringly from one to the 
om as though he would ask some explana- 
ion. 

“It is nothing, cousin Walton,” pleaded 
Laura, disengaging her arm from him. I trod 
most carelessly on Maria’s poor little pet, and 
to save it from being crushed she seized my 
arm rather more roughly than she intended.”’ 

An embarassing pause here ensued. Walton 
broke in upon it by sternly remarking : 

‘‘T would advige you, Maria, to give up those 
disgusting pets. I have a fearful presentiment 
they will oecasion some lamentable catastrophe, 
something that will bring us to sorrow. At 
all events,’’ he .concluded, “I am convinced 
there is some truth in clairvéyance. I did 
not, however, expect so painful an evidence of 
its reality. Let me again Warn you, Maria, to 
give up those horrible pets, for I cannot rid 
myself of the conviction,” repeated he, impres- 
sively, “that something terrible will result from 
cherishing them.” 

Happily at this moment the servant entered 
the reom bringing with him the music. I im- 
mediately proposed it should be played, being 
—_ delighted to find anything to inter- 
rupt what had become a painful, embarassing 
scene. 

Miss Burrows seated herself at the piano. 
After glancing at the music, she remarked : 

“It seems odd and rather difficult in char- 
acter, better suited, 1 should say, to the violin- 
cello than the piano. However, let us try.” 
It was decidedly original in its character, and 
differed from drone si to which I had 
ever listened. It seemed to suggest in a striking 
degree the sounds of Nature, at one moment 
like the carolling notes of a bird, the musical 
dripping of a fountain, or the soft murmur of 
a brook, recalling, too, the sighing of the 
night-wind as I have heard it in the tropics 
= through the delicate leaves of the 
bamboe and mimosa ; than again like the music 
of the waves as they fall in solemn regularity 
ape Genre ; in short, all the harmonies 
* Leos eek bot engacd the Gael etpreen 

not but ex ion 
pleyleg. Wine she aaqaladed, be-somerthny 
playing. remarked : 
2g 3 lately felt that I stand upon the 
brink of some great discovery in myself—that 
I have within me some latent power soon to be 
developed. At times I endowed with a 
netration almost to me, and a fore- 
a of events that borders on the super- 
natural. When I say events, I mean those of 
an individual character. With 
some 
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be a fitting punishment for so horrible a crime ; | 


dence he gave which led to her conviction, and | 


ie should have let her live; vet | 


ody note for note. The most singular part of 








remember,” continued he, turning toward the | 
Lamb, “that some time since, whilst reading 

the morning newspaper, # presentiment flashed © 
over me that something terrible had happened | 
athome? You will also recollect how you all 

endeavored to ridicule mie out of the idea. | 
Then I hesitated to say how deep an inipression 
it had made upon me ; nor would I relate with | 
what vivid distinctness I had seen pass ia re | 
view before me the terrified faces of my umther | 
and sisters. Judge my surprise on opening | 
my letters, which awaited me in London, to 

| learn that (allowing for the difference in time | 
that a variation in longitude would produce) at | 
the very hour, aye, the very moment, when 

those terrified faces passed in review before | 
me they were in the midst of a frightful rail- | 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


HOME AFFECTIONS. ° 
I’ve gazed on many a lovely scene, 
Of sunny skies and vales of green, 
And mountain heights sublime ; 
But far more lovely, far more fair, 
In happy home with loved ones there— 
That’s lovelier, divine. 


Morning may clothe in golden ray, 

And gushing fountains sweetly play, 
And nature smiling fair— 

I'd rather have a wish in heart 

For ‘‘ home affections,’’ they impart 
Pure joy that’s found but there. 


| road accident, from which they narrowly es- | 


caped with life.” ois 
| At this moment Gus, who had been fidgeting 
in his chair, crossed the room and seating him- | 
self beside me, said, in an undertone: 
“?Pon my word, 1 don’t believe they are 
| going to have a drop of tea.” 
I gave him a look of disgust, for I did not | 
| wish to leave. I knew what his whisper indi- 
| cated, so I pretended to be absorbed in a playful | 
dispute that was going on between the Wolves , 
for the possession of the scaly pet, which, seem- | 
‘ingly aronsed from its torpor, was writhing | 
and turning its disgusting length first about 
the arm of one, then another of the sisters ; now 
upon the sofa, then upon the floor, under the 
cushions, twirliug itself about the chair legs, 


the company. 

Gus again nudged me. ‘* Come,”’ 
‘do you know it is almost eleven?” 

Don’t bother me, jt makes no difference to 
| me if it ig twelve,” I rejoined. 

“] shall leave you then to stumble home the 
best way you can,” he threatened 


! . . 
few francs in my pocket, and can take a fiacre 


if it is necessary.” 

At this moment of controversy t 
room door opened, and we heard distinetly the 
| jingling of glasses outside. A sunny smile 





| instantly illumined the hungry visage of my | 
friend, who hastily replaced his gloves in his | 


| . 
pocket and wore the appearance of a man who 


accepted the situation. 
T'wo servants ertered. 
wine. the other a silver basket containing a 
| variety of light cakes, biscuit, &e. 

When Gus saw the kind of refreshments pro- 
| vided, he did not look su happy as before. 
‘helped himself to a couple of macaroons, 
poured out a glass of wine, and, between the 
sips, he whispered to me : 

“Cousins or not cousins, I shall cut these 
people; I can’t stand this. When they first 
came to Paris they were more christian-like 
and less polished. ‘hey then fed the: hungry. 
When you came to see them you were sure of 
your supper. Now a days they are getting 
entirely to French for my tastes. It strikes 
me they are improving in the wrong direction. 
Let us go.”’ 

‘“*You can go if you like, Gus, I told you 


nity; ‘‘ and what is more, you have my humble 
permission to stop at every restaurant on the 
way home and gorge yourself to your heart’s 
content. If you have no money with you, my’ 
purse is at your command. 
observed no less than four places between here 
and the hotel where you may comfort and re- 
gale yourself. Amongst them all you may find 
sufficient to satisfy your voracious appetite ; 
but, as I am not hungry, I beg to be permitted 
to remain where | am.” 





| as I would not then take my leave, he remained 
| to accompany me home. z 
Conversation was resumed after the refresh- 
ments were disposed of. We entered upon the 
discussion of spiritual manifestations from the 
Misses Fox and their rappings down to Hume 


natural magic Mesmer, Crowe's night-side of 
nature, and the whole cycle of kindred myste- 
ries. 


evening. 
| After this my first meeting with the Misses 
| Goffe I spent many evenings in their society. 
By degrees they came to regard me as a person 
of whom they could not get rid, and whose so- 
| ciety they must endure if they could not enjoy. 
| My intimacy with Gus naturally led me fre- 
uently to the house, where the attractions of 
the Lamb alone would have been sufficient to 
have drawn me. 
| Being so frequently in their society, I could 
not but notice in how many ways the Wolf 
| Maria exhibited her fondness for Walton. | 
| Close observation detected efforts en her part, 
_ which would have been trifling in another wo- | 
| man, yet more remarkable in her, as evincing | 
a desire to please Walton—an effort she made 
| for co other human being. 
| By degrees the aversion, + ch which they 
had at first inspired me, gave place to u feelin 
of toleration, which finally merged into indif- 
| ference, as far as their eccentricities were cun- | 
, cerned. Icame toregard them in the light of | 
two women to whom obscurity was misery, 
not being endowed with those qualities of heart 
aud mind that would have conduced to their 
celebrity ; they chose to be notorious in pref: | 


erence to remaining obscure. | 
Every day we were more and more together, 


until at length they began to regard me in the | 
light of a brother. They made me the envied of | 
any male friends by the distinguished consider- | 
ation with which they treated me. 
Each day I deemed the Lamb grew more 
_charming. It was almost happiness to look on | 
! her and Walton; they were so loving, so quietly | 
| tender to each ether. Their two lives seemed | 
| bound up together. There was an astonishing 
similarity of taste between them. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ADMIRAI. FARRAGUT. 
| The following anecdote of Admiral Farragut, 
| We believe, says the New Haven Jegreal, bas 
| not appeared in print. While at New Orleans 
| the officers of the Susquehanna, probably de- 
sirous of going North, represented the ship as 
greatly in need of repairs. A board of survey 
was appointed to examine and report on her 
condition. In due time the report was handed 
to the Admiral. After reading # over care- 
fully, he remarked: ‘‘T find nothing but gene- 
ralities in this report; it does not appear that | 
anything is broken in the machinery, or’ that 
anything is specially wrong about her.’’ 

Then followed a dialogue between the Admi- 
ral and engineer : 

Admiral—“ What is the matte 
vessel ?”’ 

Engineer—“ General debility, sir.”’ 

Admiral—*‘ That’s very definite; what do 
you mean by general debility ?” 

Engineer—* | mean that she is very weak in 
many of her parts, and not safe.” 

Admiral—*‘ Still quite indeffhite ; now tell 
me, is there anything wrong in her move- 
ments ?’’ 

Enugineer—“ Yes, sir; she cannot be re- 
versed ; 2. ¢., she cannot be managed in back- 
ing her, sir.” 

Admiral— Is that the only thing wrong in 
her movements ?”’ 

Engineer—* Yes sir; I believe so.” 

Admiral—‘ She will then answer my pur- 
pose; I do not want a vessel in my fleet to 
move backward.” 

He then tore thereport into pieces. Nothing 
more was heard of the “ debility” of the Sus- 
quehanna. 
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Va.Ley Forcr.—The house whieh Washing- 
ton made his headquarters at Valley Forge, on 
the Schuylkill, has, from every appearance, 
had the greatest care taken of it, and is now 
in excellent repair. Little change has been 
made in it since the terrible days of the Revo- 
lution. It is a rock house, consisting of two 
rooms below and two above, having a narrow 
hall. (Some one-story rooms have been added.) 
The style of the window-sash and wood-work 
generally shows its great antiquity. The in- 
side is painted white. The rooms are neatly 
papered, and everything appears tidy and 
attractive. The eld entrenchments have also 
withstood the d of time, being al- 
mest perfect in some places. This may be 
accounted for in some respects by the nature 
of the ground. 

is @ great deal of rock mixed with the 
thrown-up dirt. Part of the entrenchments 
extend th wooded country. The forts are 
still elev above the common level, and, 


there for centuries to come. There are five 
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but those I love are as palpable to me in the; 
waking visions a8 you are now. Do you nc 













csnnon-balls at the headquarters. Here the 
American army endured sad want from hunger 
and here its great commander bowed his head 
im prayer. ; 





erecting its little sealy head, darting forth its | 
forked tongue, all to the great delight of the | 
twins and the horror and disgust of the rest of | 


said he, | 


“Go on,” said I evolly, * 1 believe I have a! 


he drawing- | 


One bore a tray of | 


He | 


that long ago;” I rejoined with an air of dig- | 


i think I have | 


| Gus continued to grumble at intervals; but, | 


and his wonderful performances, Brewster on | 


At last we were reduced to the discussion | 
of ghosts and ghost stories, and so ended the 


| would a gang of hig 


' 


unless moved by the hand of man, will remain | 


Sweet, happy home, where love entwines 
Her sweet heart's ease mid cares of thine, 
And dwells with thee forever : 
Sweeter than skies of brightest hue 
Are hearts that love us fond and true, 
@ That naught but death can sever. 
~- ~—aeet—t—~—t—~— 
[For the New Era.) 


A SHORT PATENT SERMON, 





BY PARSON ALLBRIGHT. 


Hear instruction, and be wise, and refuse it not.—Pro- 
verbs viii, 33. 


Be industrious. An idle soul shall suffer 
hunger.-—Proverbs ix, L). 

Labor isa law of necessity: whosoever eateth 
must work. 

A lazy man or women is an abomination in 

Mee q 

the sight of the Lord. , 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” is an edict of the Almighty, as old 
nearly as the world we inhabit. and from it 
there is no appeal. 

Idleness is the sure road to poverty and 
crime. 
the ant, and learn wisdom therefrom. 





bread ; but he that followeth after vain persons 
shall have poverty enough.— Proverbs xxviii, 19. 

There is something for everybody to do who 
| is willing to work. As tillers of the soil, as 
| mechanics, as dealers in merchandise, or in 
, other departments of industry, every hand may 
| be profitably employed if its owner determines 
to work at whatever he can find todo. 
You cannot all be lawyers, nor merchants, 
| nor mechanics; but the fields of industry are 

as wide as the world, and no man need beidle. 

Work is honorable; it is the unwillingness to 
! work that is disgraceful. 

Let every man and woman make it a rule to 

‘earn their bread before they eat it, and the 
' world will have fewer idlers than it has now. 


| Be temperate. Look not thou upon the wine 
| when it is red; at the last it biteth like a ser- 
; pent, and stingeth like an adder.—Proverbs 
| xxiii, St, 32. 

Tens of thousands of your fellow men have 
| suffered from its poisonous bite and felt its 


piereing sting, even unto death. 
| A drunken man is a human soul disguised as 


a beast. Indeed, the attributes of the man are 


exchanged for the habits of the beast—the | 


erect form and God-like intellect wallow in the 
' putter, and the swine aveid them. 
Drunkenness robs a man of kis substance, 
s self-respect, and his good name. It fur- 
nishes the poor-houses With inmates and fills 
the world with widows and orphans. 

| 
jc 
| 
| 


| hi 


hildren to love and protect, if you have others 


the intoxicating cup. Beware of the first 


| 
carries death to both body and soul. 

Avoid the company of those who would in- 
| tice you to gener Ne strong drink as you 


| were seeking to take from you your worldly 
goods; for such company would rob you of 
| that which is more valuable than gold and 


| 


| silver. 


Touch not, taste not, handle not that which 
will intoxicate. 


' Be saving. Wealth is but the accumulatien 
of surplus earnings. If a man would secure 
independence he must learn to save. 

Benjamin Franklin said “a penny saved is 
two pence clear,” and Franklin was a very wise 
man. 

If you earn but six dollars a week put one 
dollar into the Freedman’s Savings Bank every 
Saturday. where it will draw interest and help 
you to earn more; by so doing you will soon 
have a little capital working with you to make 
money, and earning something for you even 
while you are asleep. 

Many of the wealthiest men in our country 
began the world with nothing, and worked their 
way up little by little, by habits of industry 
and economy, saving a portion, small though it 
may have been at first, of their little earnings. 
By and by the capital they bad saved began to 
bring them in more money than they were 
earning themselves, and then they very soon 
became rich. 

By saving part ef your earnings each week 
as these men did, you will certainly acquire 
property. You may not, perhaps, get as rich 
us they, but you will be agreeably surprised at 
the result if you will try the experiment for a 
single year. 

And then a little cash in bank makes one 
feel more like a man. It keeps off the blues on 
a rainy day, and like a nest egg serves as an 
inducement to lay more eggs in the same bas- 
ket. Try it. 

Be honest. Providing for honest things, not 
only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 
sight of men.—2 Corinthians viii, 21. 

He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. — 
Proverbs x, 9. 

It is a trite saying, and none the less true for 
being old, that “honesty is the best policy.” 
It is always policy to do right, and never policy 
to do wrong. 

Treasures of wickedness profit nothing. — 
Proverbs x, 2. 

Ill-gotten gain will prove coals of fire in 
your treasure-box, which in the end will burn 
the contents into dross. 

Riches acquired by deception or fraud will 
ultimately bring down disasters upon your 
head. 

If you would have favor in the sight of God, 
be honest. 

If you would have the confidence and respect 
of your fellow men, be honest in all your deal-| 
ings. 

‘‘An honest man is the noblest work of God.” 


A good name is: rather to be chosen than 
great riches.—Proverbs xxii, 1. 


Establish a reputation for strict integrity in 
all your business relations, and you will have 
something to fall back upon if you should meet 
with reverses in business. 

Meet every obligation to the utmost limit of 
your ability. Hold your word sacred; put far 
away from you misrepresentations and deceit 
in every form. Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you in similar cir- 
cumstanees. In short, let it be your pride to 
earn from the world, and from Him who secth 
the heart, the title of ‘‘ honest man.” 

ro oo 

“Do You Rememser Me.”—A poor, dyin 
inebriate was once visited by the men who 
supplied him with the means of intoxication. 


The dealer stooped and whi in his d 
remem ber me?” ‘The dying i 




















Let the slugvard consider the ways of | 


dependent upon you for support, if you would | 
| be respected or prospered in the world, avoid | 


dram, for be sure it is liquid poison, which | 


| 





' 


| 


| 


| 





He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of | op 


4 of the 


' number of distressing disease 
















An Honest Rumseller's Advertisement. 


Frienps anp Netouzors: Having just opencs 
a commodious shop for the sale of ‘ Liqu 
Fire,” I embrace this early opportunity of itt 
forming you that on Saturday next I shall com 
mence the business of making drunken pat 
pers, and beggars for the sober, industriou 
and seagate portion of the community 


ort. ee ” . . | 
~ aa deal in “ familiar spirits,” which wil 
excite men to deeds of riot, robbery, and bloo¢ j 
and by so doing diminish the comforts, au 
ment the expenses, and endanger the welfarp 
seable community. 
dertake, at short notice for a smag 
sum, acd with great expedition, to prepare vi¢ 
tims for the ineene sk oo the poor-honse 
i , and the gallows. — my 
“ Frill faroish an article + eee “— egg 
f fatal accidents, multiply 
pest segues oe s, and render thos 
hict harmless incurable. — : 
Z 1 shall deal in drugs which will deprive som 
of life, many of reason, most of property, an 
all of peace: which will cause fathers to 
fiends, wives to v 
phans, and all mendicants. 
1 wil 
in ignorance, and pr 


to the nation. Q ? 
I will cause mothers to forget their suckin 


infants, virgins their priceless innocence. 1 wi 
corrupt the ministers of religion, obstruct th 
progress of the gospel, defile the purity © 
the vhurch. and cause temporal, spiritual 
and eternal death ; and if any should be so im 
pertinent as 
bring such 
paratively happy people. my 
Monty. 

The spirit trade is lucrative, and some pro- 
fessing Christians give it their cheerful coun- 
enance. 
, T have « license, and if I do not bring thes 
evils upon you, pry else will. 

ive in « land of liberty. 
“thd 2 demolish the 


I have purchased the right to | 
aracter, destroy the health, shorten the lives, 
and raiv the mile of those who chose to horor 
me with their custom. : 

I pledge myself to do all I have herein pro- 
mised. ‘Those who wish any of the evils a ove 
specified brought upon themselves or their dear- 
est friends, ure requested to meet me at the Bar, 
where I will for a few cents furnish them with 
the certain means of doing so. 


~ <> 


NONE SPOKE A SINGLE WORD TO ME. 


I will uo 


— 


ove a burden and nuisance 


accumulated misery upon & com- 
honest reply is, 





It was indeed a festive scene, 
. The hall was all agleam with light, 
And stalwart men and maidens fair 
In mirth forgot times hasty flight. 
I sadly wander'd ‘midst the throng, 
To where I heard their laughter free, 
And stood, a lonely looker on ; 
None spoke a single word to me. 


Around me men and matrons smil’d 
On the loud mirth they once could share, 
And gaz'd with loving eyes upon 
Loved offspring in their places 
And ever ma anon they threw 
A quiet jest to swell the glee ; 
Yet whilst I sadly smil'd on them, 
None spoke a single word to me. 


there. 


Young eyes were brighten’d by the tale 
Told from old Eve's time until now, 

And fair cheeks flush’d, and then grew pale, 
Whilst list’ ning to some whisper'd vow. 

And laughing children midst the throng 
Wore faces, ah! so sweet to see ; 

Yet thongh my heart o’erflowed to them, 
None spoke a single word to me. 





If you have a wife to cherish, if you have | 


iwaymen or robbers who / 





| 
| 


| pose. 








’Tis very sad to walk-amidst 
A joy in which you mingle not, 
And feel yourself amidst the crowd 
The only one who seems forgot. 
Yes, even far above the stars 
I dull and sad of heart should be, 
If, ’midst that bright angelic host, 
None spoke a single word to me. 
F. 


J. W. 
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THE ORPHAN BOY, 


“Te faded, yet so calm and meek, 
So gently wan, so sweetly weak.”’ 








The bustle of the fight was over; the priso 
ners had been secured, and the decks washe¢ 
down, the watch piped, and the schooner had 
once more relapsed into midnight quiet and r 
I sought my hammock and soon fell 
asleep. But my slumbers were disturbed by 
wild dreams, which, like the. visions of a fever, 
agitated and unnerved me ; the late strife, the 
hardships of my early life, and a thousand other 
things mingled together as figures in phantas- 
magoria. Suddenly a hand was laid on 
shoulder, and starting up I beheld the surgeon's 


mate. 

‘* Little Dick, sir, isa dying,”’ said he in low 
tones. : 

At once I sprang frommy hammock. Littl 
Dick was a sort of protege of mine. He 
was a pale, delicate child, saidto be an or- 

han, and used to gentle nature, and from the 
fret: hour I joined the schooner, my heart 
yearned towards him, for I too had once been 
friendless and alone in the world. He had often 
talked to me in confidence of his mother, whose 
memory he regarded with holy reverence, while 
to the other boys of the ship he had little to 
say ; for they were rude and coarse, he delicate 
and sensative. Often when they jeered him 
for his melancholy, he would go apart by him- 
self and weep. He never complained of his 
lot, though his a imposed on him con- 
tinually. Poor lad! His heart was in the 
grave with his loved and lost nts. 

I took a strange interest in ‘him, and light- 
ened his task as much as possible. During the 
late fight I had owed my life to him, for he 
rnshed in just as asaber stroke was leveled at 
me, and by interposing his feeble cutlass had 
averted the deadly blow. In the hurry and 
confusion since, I had quite forgotten to inquire 
if he was hurt, “ey at the time, I inwardly 
resolved to exert all my influence to procure 
him a midshipman’s warrant in requittal of his 
service. It was in a pang of reproachful agony 
therefore, that I leaped to my feet— 

‘*My God!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t mean 
it? Heis not dying?” 

“T fear, sir,’’ said the messenger, shaking 
his head sadly, ‘‘ that he cannot live till morn- 
ing.” 

‘And I have been lying iedly here!’ I ex- 
claimed with remorse. “ me to him!” 

“ He is delerious, but in the intervals of }u- 
nacy he asks for you, sir,” and as the man spoke 
we stood beside the dying boy. 

The sufferer did not lie in his usual hammock, 
for it was hung in the very midst of the crew, 
and the close air around it was too stifling ; but 
he had been carried under the-epen roots 1 Beta 
and laid there in alittle open space of about four. 
feet.square. From the sounds of the ripples, 
I judged the schooner was in motion, while 
the clear, calm, bluesky, seen through the ope- 
ning overhead, and dotted with myriads of stars, 
betokened that the fog had broken away. How 
calm it smiled down on the face of the dying 
boy. Occasionally a light current of wind— 
oh ! how deliciously colin that pent up hole— 
eddied down the hatchway and lifted the dark 
chestnut locks of the sufferer, as, with his head 
reposing in the lap of an old veteran, he lay in 
unquiet slumber. His shirt color was unbut- 
toned and his childish bosom, as white as that 
of a girl, was opened and exposed. He breathed 
quick and heavily. The wound of which he 
was dying had been intensely painful, but with- 
in the last half hour had somewhat lulled, 


with emotion, “to mourn over you.” 
Suddenly the little fellow opened hiseyes 


i 


be widows, children to be © : 


| cause the rising generation to grow up 


to ask why I bave the audacity to) 
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** Has be come yet?” he asked in a low voig, 
“ Why won't he come ?” 

‘‘T am here,” said I, taking the little fellow, 
hand, ‘‘ do you not know me, Dick ?” 

He smiled faintly in my face. He then said. 

‘You have been very kind to me, sir—kinder 
than most people are to w poor orphan boy. | 
have no way to show my gratitude, unless you 
will take the Bible that is in my trunk. It’s « 
small offering, I know, but it’s all I have ou 
earth.”’ 

I burst into tears. He resumed : 

“ Doctor, lam dying, ain't 1? My sight is 
growing dim. God bless you, Mr. Danforth.’ 

‘Can [ do nothing for you, Dick ?’’ said 1. 
‘You saved my life. I would coin my blood 
to buy yours.’’ 

‘1 have nothing to ask—I don’t want to live 
—only if it’s possible let me be buried by my 
mother, You will find the name of the place 
and all about .t in my trunk.” 

‘* Anything, ever#thing, my poor lad,” | said 
chokingly. 

The little fellow smiled faintly—it was like 
an angel’s smile—but he did not answer. His 
eyes were flickering in that pateh of blue sky 
overhead. “His mind wandered. 

It’s a long, long way up there, but there are 
bright angels among them. Mother ased to say 
that I would meet her there. How near they 
come, and I see sweet faces smiling on me from 
among them, Hark! Is that music?’ and 
lifting his finger he seemed listening for a mo- 
ment. He fell back, and the old veteran burst 
into tears. The child was dead. Did be. iu 
deed hear angel's voices? God grant it. 


Pai LES: 
© 


A letter was recently received in New York 
addressed as follows: 
Bostmaster, blese to sent him strait, 
Ben syl-vany is der staight; 
Olt Venango, dat’s der gounty, 
Vere oil bours out mit Hefen’s pounty : 
franklin, she's der gounty seat, 
Der Bost Offise on Liberdy shtreet ; 
Sharly Taylor, he’s der man; 
Send dis yust so quick you ean. 


At what time was Adam married? Upon his 
wedding Eve. 


Where did Joseph go when he was fifteen 
years old? Into his sixteenth year. 
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Starch is the best article yet discovered to 
show off linen, and the worst for manners. 


True wisdom is to know what is best worth 
knowing, and to do what is best worth doing 


If a man is a teetotaller, he need not always 
be out of spirits. 


‘*He told me,” 
git out o1 the office. 


**Mine Got! vot vill de Frenchman make 
rext,” as the Datchiman said the first time he 
saw a monkey. 


~ 
says Artemas Ward, ‘to 
I pitied him, and wen.’ 


When one man says that another man’s 
opinions are correct, it will generally be found 
that the opinions of both are alike. 


There is no permanent love but that which 
has duty for its elder brother; so that if one 
sleeps, the other watches, and honor is sate. 


A sailor explains the distribution of prize- 
money to be as follows: ‘:It is sifted through 
aladder. What falls through goes to the offi- 
feers; what sticks the-sailors get.”’ 


A Boston paper mentions an individual there 
who ‘clasps his hands so fervently in prayer 
that he -an't get toem open when the contribu- 
tion bex enives around” ° 


Imitate the example of the locomotive. He 
runs along, whistles over his work, and yet 
never takes anything but water when he wants 
to ‘wet his whistle.” ; 


Charity is never lost. It may be of no ser- 
vice to those it is bestowed on, yet it ever does 
a work of beauty and grace upon the heart of 
the giver. 


“You've destroyed my peace of mind, Betsy,” 
said a desponding lover to a truant lass. ‘‘ It 
can’t d®much harm, John, for t’was an ama- 
zing small piece you had, any way,’’ answered 
Betsy. 


about it,’ says the only way to prevent steam- 
beat explosions is to make the engineers “bile 
their water on shore.”’ In her opinion, “all 
the bustin’ is done by cooking the steam on 
board the boat.” 


‘‘ Boys,’ asked the teacher of an infant Sun- 
day-school class, ‘did you ever see an ele- 
cee skin?’ ‘* Yes, sir, I did,’’ piped a 
ittle fellow away down at the toot. ‘ Did you, 
Robert? Where was it?” “On an elephant. 


sir.” 
A Leavenworth editor is in quest of special 
attractions for his paper® He says: ‘* What 


we want for this column is personalities, as 
mean as possible. Expense of libel suits to be 
defrayed by the writer—funeral expenses by us.”’ 


It was a little hard upon that poor little 
school boy in Porter county, Indiana, to have 
administered to him a tremendous cathartic by 
the schoolmistress, who construed physical pun- 
ishment to relate simply to the bowels ! 


A Fourth of July orator spoke of the United 
States as bounded on the east by the rising sun, 
on the north by the aurora borealis, on the south 
by the procession of the exquinoxes, and on 
the west by the day of judgment. 


Secret or Truk Gentiuity.—De 
it, religion is, in its essence, the most gentle- 
manly thing in the world. It will alone gen- 
tilize, if unmixed with cant; and I know of 
nothing else that will alone.— Coleridge. 


Says a Weatern paper of its rival: “The 
editor of the Times has been presented with a 
cabbage head.” Retorts the Times—‘ (Cer- 
tainly our friends are as liberal with us as the 
Lord was with you.”’ 


Texts of Scripture have often been inscribed 
upon coins. One of the most remarkable is on 
@ Copper cuin issued by the Papal government, 
on which are the words, Va vobis divitibus— 
** Woe to you who are rich.” 


; Recently a rector of a parish in Toledo, Ohio, 
in eatechizing the children of his Sanday 
school, asked : “ Where did the wise men come 
from?’? Without a moment's hesitation, the 
answer came from a little five-year old : ‘‘ From 
Boston !’’ The father and mother of the little 
eatechumen are natives of the Bay State. 


Forty ¥rars.—Forty years once seemed a 
long and weary pilgrimage to tread. It now 
seems but a step. And yet along the way are 
broken shrines where a thousand hopes have 
wasted into ashes ; footprints sacred under their 
drifting dust , n mounds, the grass of whicb 
is fresh with the watering of tears; shadows 

, oo 


pend upon 


even, which we would not 


An Op Cuatcxen.—Ia 
a fowl one day, 


attempting to carve 
a gentleman found considerable 


difficulty in separating its joints, and exclaimed 
sgplagt tha ae tine eck on kien an old ben 
fur a young chicken. 

“My dear,” said the en man’s wile, 


“don’t talk se much about 
spectable Mr. B.; he planted the abe so 
om. _~ wee panies in our town.” 

‘IT know t,” said her husband, “ 
believe this hen scratched it up.”’ “ee 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Tu Southera Farmer ( Memphis,) in st 
siulushin stideusentheuteation ne 
under the head of “ Investments Becoming 





though even now his thin fin tightl ? i ; 
the Ded-clothes, as if he oullered’ the creche | carer, suze that "phate kor heen 
agony. more it should 
A "jattlo-stained and grey-haired seaman | must be, toes ed and eter oboe 
stood beside him holding a dull lantern in his| seed and a lar r crop—tasteful 8 
hand, and gazing sorrowfully down upon the | home culture comfort, books aad 8, 
face of the sufferer. The surgeon knelt with | and all the surroundings of improved in. 
ea ae oe ey ee Aslap hed | telligent society. The “land pike” hog must 
they all looked up. e veteran who him | be traded off the Chester, or some other 
shook his head, and would have spoken, but the | breed of equal value; cows that give ten quarts 
"— gathered too * mesg ac in his eyes. of milk a for those that twenty ; old 
The surgeon said : : farming tool forthe better uw. In short, the 
a => —_ a little fellow—do you | life the century 
as . i é d . d , 
‘old locket, which had lain u the toys goal of pte 8 aon * 
_— He has seen better days.” However brave these words may be, we 
could not answer for my heart was full—| believe that the Utopia they tell of will some 
ee to whom, but a few hours time be in a measure ; amd that such 
before, child layin beoen eae Slight, ua as we have quoted is among the means 
protected cl before me with death | that will hasten its 
alread written on his brow. and yet I had — 
never known hie danger. and had never sought| T dona mage a Ppertines 
him edie we Be yen Pa bitterly my eye te rage is caprsed the! 
our. They noticed | weeds are i 
my tation, and my old friend—the seaman | of the soil re 
that -held his sadly: be turned 
| “Poor little Dick, you’ll never see the shore | amount in 
you have wished for so long. Bug there'll be | millions of 
more than one—when your log’s out,”” he spoke| “One 





An old lady who pretends to “know all, 
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